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The Southern Experiment in Writing 
Social History 


By Cuares S. SyDNoR? 


A few years ago, in a day coach of a railroad train, an ancient peg- 
legged Confederate veteran began telling a stranger about the pleas- 
ures he anticipated at the reunion to which he was traveling. He had 
no baggage other than one clean shirt and a five-dollar bill; and he 
hoped to get back home, so he confided, without changing either. 
Turning to the past, he gave a detailed, gruesome, but dispassionate 
account of the amputation of his leg after Gettysburg without anaes- 
thetic except straight whiskey and with no shelter but the tree beneath 
which the operation was performed. 

The stranger, impressed by the little old man’s equanimity toward 
the past and zest for the present, ventured to ask him what he thought 
about Northerners now that seventy years had passed since the battle 
of Gettysburg. Bristling up at once and peering about as though in 
seatch of his prey, he exclaimed: “I'd kill a damn Yankee now if I 
could find one!” Shying off a bit from so disturbing a topic, the 
stranger asked the veteran why he had gone to war; what he had been 
fighting for. The unhesitating answer was: “For the South!’ As 
to the characteristics or the origin of this South for which he had 
sacrificed part of his body and risked all of it, the old man was not 
certain. But he was none the less sure of its reality. He knew that 
there was a South because he had been a part of it. 

Many scholars, although lacking a similar body of personal experi- 


1 The substance of this paper was presented at the University of Michigan in the Grad- 
uate Study Program in American Culture and Institutions in 1940. 
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ences, have been in somewhat the same predicament as this old Con- 
federate. Like him, they have sensed a reality which they could not 
define in an entirely satisfactory manner. But beyond this point the 
resemblance ceases. For the old soldier, it was enough to have felt 
and to have fought. Upon the student, however, there has been an 
obligation to describe and explain the Old South. The process by 
which he was led to undertake this task needs to be sketched, because 
whatever it was that awakened his interest in the South may well have 
determined the nature and bent of that interest. 

Scholars were by no means the first to discover that the South was 
a region of distinctive characteristics. Long before the Civil War 
most Americans knew that the South was unique in respect to slavery. 
Abolitionists knew that it was distinguished by the enormity of its 
moral degradation; southern defenders were equally certain of its 
superiority in respect to religious orthodoxy, perfection of society, and 
other qualities. The presence of peculiar economic, social, and cul- 
tural traits was noted by visiting travelers and journalists; and it finally 
came about that a preference for a gray uniform rather than for a blue 
one was an obvious difference between Southerners and other Ameri- 
cans. 

While these and other distinctions were becoming evident to the 
popular mind, historians paid little attention to the South as a whole. 
True enough, they wrote about the South, but their writings were 
essentially local history—histories of states and smaller areas—and 
biographies of southern men. They seemed to be but dimly, if at all, 
aware of the South as a distinctive, unique section; before the Civil 
War none of them wrote anything that could be called a history of the 
South. For that matter, until almost 1900, historical writings about 
the South continued to be, with a single exception, local history.” 

The exception consisted in the development of interest in the Con- 
federacy, and the emergence of this interest marks a great turning 
point in southern historiography. Here for the first time was a sub- 


2E, Merton Coulter, “What the South Has Done About Its History,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), IT (1936), 8, 10, 16. 
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ject that compelled writers to view the South as a whole even though 
for only a brief span of years. As unifying principles in Confederate 
history the writer could deal with the army, the government, and the 
struggle for independence.* Inasmuch as most history in America 
and Europe was being written about military and political frameworks 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, no great inventiveness in 
respect to organization was required of the early historians of the 
Confederacy. 

The next epoch in southern historiography, which began near the 
turn of the century, was distinguished by an awakening interest in 
the ante-bellum period. Among the earliest writings were Edward 
Ingle’s Southern Sidelights, published in 1896, and William G. 
Brown’s The Lower South in American History, published in 1902. 
The twelve-volume collaborative work, The South in the Building of 
the Nation, appeared in 1909. In the meantime, Ulrich B. Phillips 
and William E. Dodd had begun to publish the results of their exten- 
sive research in this field, and with the passing of the years an increas- 
ing number of other scholars have studied and written about the Old 
South. 

It is still necessary to do a certain amount of speculating about the 
forces that turned the attention of historians back into the period be- 
fore the Civil War. Perhaps their interest in the Confederacy led 
them to probe the earlier period in the hope of discovering the reasons 
for its genesis. Perhaps there was a growing awareness that the Old 
South had come to a close and that it belonged to history rather than 
to the present. A host of novels and memoirs were saying that the 
Old South was a thing of the past and that it had a distinctive and 
delightful way of life. A dozen southern memoirs must have appeared 
in the last third of the nineteenth century for every one that had been 
published before 1861. The collapse of the Confederacy and the de- 
struction of much that the Old South held dear was a major cause 
of this backward turning of the southern mind. To escape from the 
unpleasant realities of the post-war period, many men and women 


$ Douglas S. Freeman, The South to Posterity (New York, 1939). 
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looked wistfully back to the days before that war and gladly remi- 
nisced to all who would listen. Some of them were moved by the 
determination to teach their children and grandchildren some of the 
things about the South that could not be learned in schoolbooks writ- 
ten in New England. Hence, they talked and wrote, fondly and 
unctritically, of the times when the Old South was in full flower and 
when they themselves were in the bloom of youth. Obviously, the 
reminiscences that were thus produced have defects as historical 
sources. But at least they serve to focus attention upon those charac- 
teristics of the Old South that the memoir writers thought were more 
distinctive; and they gave a wealth of detail about its customs, man- 
ners, institutions, and ways of life.* 

While the memoir writers were proclaiming their ideas of what 
the Old South was like, Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Har- 
tis, and the playwrights, black-faced minstrels, and composers of popu- 
lar songs were saying essentially the same thing to much larger audi- 
ences; namely, that the ante-bellum South was a land of steamboats 
and slavery, plantations and great houses, and of a distinctive and 
pleasant way of life. They were, in effect, saying to the historian 
that when he pushed back into the pre-Confederate period, he should 
abandon military and political patterns and build his work upon social 
and cultural themes. 

Whatever the force that led historians to study the ante-bellum 
South, once they began its study they found that a political approach 
was difficult. The South had no separate government before 1861, 
and it lacked a regional political party. There was no solid South in 
politics before the Civil War like the solid South after Reconstruction. 
Southerners divided their votes, and they frequently divided them 
almost equally, between the Whig and Democratic parties; Clay, Van 
Buren, Jackson, William Henry Harrison, Polk, Taylor, and others 
could get votes in the South, but no one of them could get anything 
like all the votes of the South. 


4 Frederica E. Duehring, “A Study of the Memoirs Published between 1865 and 1915 
Concerning Civilian Life in Virginia” (M. A. thesis, Duke University, 1938). 
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While the data of southern history were repelling the historian from 
an outline based on political events, they were at the same time induc- 
ing him to think in terms of social phenomena. The historian of the 
South, unlike historians of the United States, France, or other countries, 
began without knowing the boundaries of the region he was studying. 
To determine them, he was compelled to decide what constituted the 
South, to give thought to its distinctive characteristics, and to discover 
the geographical incidence of these characteristics. Thus, he was driven 
from the problem of area back to the prior problem of essence: his 
initial task was to discover what the Old South was. From the nature 
of the case he was compelled to be a social historian. While political 
and constitutional questions have not been neglected, southern history 
is notable for its emphasis upon social and cultural topics. 

In the years when studies of the ante-bellum South began to appear, 
there were few models for writing social history. The excellent intro- 
ductory chapters of Henry Adams’ History of the United States during 
the Administrations of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison had been 
published in 1889, and John B. McMastet’s History of the People of 
the United States had begun to appear in 1883. But social history was 
yet in its formative years, and the student of southern history there- 
fore had to invent new techniques and ways of thinking; he was com- 
pelled in some measure to be a pioneer in this field of historical writing. 

Before commencing upon the ways in which historians of the Old 
South have experimented with the problems of constructing history 
about social and cultural patterns, it ought to be remarked that the 
difficulty of the undertaking was enhanced by the controversial nature 
of the subject. An obvious and vigorous controversy arose from the 
fact that the South was once at wat with the rest of the nation. While 
animosities have subsided with the passing of the years, they are not 
yet entirely forgotten; and they were strong when southern history 
began to be written. The desire to prove that the South was right or 
wrong in its controversy with the North, and the use of southern his- 
tory to support the racial prejudices of the historian have caused much 
confusion in a field that is difficult enough without these distractions. 
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If anyone wishes to test his own capacity for objectivity, he might try 
his hand at writing southern history or at reviewing what others have 
written, 

A more subtle difficulty inherent in southern history is the cultural 
difference between the Old South and modern America. An historian, 
after acquiring some understanding of the vanished civilization of the 
Old South, then faces the task of explaining it to a people who lack 
the experiences to make some of his explanations comprehensible—to 
a people who have in some measure a different standard of values. 
One who writes about the Old South becomes aware that knowledge 
of his subject and impartiality are not enough; much skill and art are 
needed if a civilization that is gone is to be made comprehensible to 
men of the civilization that displanted it. Perhaps the historian can 
never hope to accomplish the task as well as the novelist can do it. 
At best, the historian may make a profound and penetrating analysis 
of a culture, but he is rarely able to make it breathe and move before 
the eyes of another generation of men. 

Furthermore, it is by no means easy to avoid being led astray by 
inaccurate traditional interpretations of southern history. Two major 
perversions are widely current and firmly established: the South of 
the abolitionist, which has not yet entirely faded out of written na- 
tional history; and the romanticized South of the composers of novels 
and memoirs, which has shown a remarkable power of survival and 
even of expansion. A quick and charming glimpse at the manner in 
which the romantic tradition developed is afforded in Harry Stillwell 
Edwards’ Eneas Africanus. Substantial studies of the evolution of this 
tradition are to be found in Francis P. Gaines, The Southern Planta- 
tion; A Study in the Development and the Accuracy of a Tradition, 
and in Benjamin B. Kendrick and Alex M. Arnett, The South Looks 
at Its Past. 

Finally, there has been the problem of balancing those things in the 
South that make it seem to have unity against those which seem to 
fragment it into parts. The South included such diversities as tide- 
water and piedmont, cotton kingdom and tobacco land, Democrats 
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and Whigs, country and town, planters and non-slaveholders, the 
liberalism of Jefferson and the conservatism of Calhoun. Each his- 
torian has been compelled to reach his own decision as to where the 
balance lies between the elements of homogeneity and the elements 
of heterogeneity and to work out as best he could a way of writing 
about the South that would permit him to treat it as a coherent whole 
without denying the presence of its many diversities. 

To compensate in some measure for these problems and difficulties 
there is the fact that social organization came to rest in the Old South 
long enough to: be closely observed. Except for westward expansion, 
which was mostly completed within the region before 1840, there was 
little change for thirty or more years before 1860. Activity continued, 
but within orbits that were becoming fixed and immutable. Even in 
its intellectual life, an important trend was toward an increasing de- 
fense and praise of the status quo—toward the creation of a regional 
mind as well as a regional body. As a further advantage to the social 
historian, the Old South, despite its name, was relatively young. ‘Com- 
pared with many of the social orders known to history, that of the Old 
South was recent enough in origin for its history to be rather well docu- 
mented and therefore susceptible of close study. 

Such were some of the circumstances, advantages, and disadvantages 
under which southern history has been written. It remains for us to 
focus attention upon the ways in which historians of the Old South 
have experimented with the problem of how to write its history ac- 
cording to social and cultural patterns. 

Much of their writing has been descriptive rather than narrative. 
Instead of following what may be called the classical historical out- 
line—a chronological list of wars, dynasties, economic changes, and 
elections—the table of contents is likely to be a list of topics, such 
as slavery, the plantation, agriculture, cotton, tobacco, commerce, and 
schools and colleges, with little or no attention to the temporal sequence 
of events. In effect, the procedure has been to make a number of state- 
ments, saying that the Old South was unique in respect to this, that, 
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and the other characteristic. These statements, after being put into 
proper form, constitute the table of contents. 

Among the descriptive assertions are the following: The South 
had long summers and heavy annual rainfall. In it were two races: 
white and black. Most of the Negroes were slaves; most of the white 
population was of British stock. Society was somewhat stratified. 
There was little manufacturing and much agriculture. A large part 
of the products of plantation and farm was shipped abroad. There was 
much objection to a protective tariff, to internal improvements at fed- 
eral expense, and to proposals to homestead public lands. Speech was 
slow, but tempers were quick. Dueling was prevalent. Colleges were 
relatively numerous; public schools were few. In some aspects of life 
the unwritten code was more powerful than the written law. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was conservatively interpreted. Orthodoxy 
prevailed in religion, and religious and other “isms” were frowned 
upon. Victorian attitudes ruled family life. Toward its present state, 
the South was complacent; toward its past, romantic. It was subjected 
to much criticism, to which it reacted vigorously and belligerently. It 
was a self-conscious, sensitive minority in the nation. 

When a book is written about half a dozen or so of these topics, 
and some books have been so written, or when a half dozen books, 
each dealing with a single one of these subjects, are placed side by side, 
the result is likely to resemble the contents of a small boy’s pocket— 
a collection of all kinds of things that bear no apparent relationship 
to each other. While some writings about the South have followed 
this atomistic pattern, thoughtful historians have sought ways of fit- 
ting southern characteristics into patterns of relationship. A few of 
them have tried to find the one characteristic which is more important 
than all others, and which serves to explain a number of others. As 
early as 1903 Senator John Sharp Williams expressed the belief that 
when the history of the South was finally written “the philosophy of 
our sectional history—-the purpose, conscious or unconscious, of our 
sectional strivings,—will be shown to have been always consistent, . . . 
that unvarying purpose being this; the preservation of our racial purity 
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and racial integrity—the supremacy in our midst of the white man’s 
peculiar code of ethics and of the civilization growing out of it.”*> A 
quarter of a century later Ulrich B. Phillips made a better known and 
more elaborate presentation of essentially this same thesis.° ‘Taking 
a different view, Robert S. Cotterill declared in the preface to his 
volume, The Old South, that “if there be a central theme at all, it is 
in the development of Southern nationalism.’” Explicitly or implicitly, 
others have expressed their belief in other “central themes,” and each 
has related much of southern history to the characteristic that he con- 
siders most important. A certain sort of unity is thereby achieved, and 
a book written by such a pattern may be comprehensible and intel- 
lectually satisfying. 

Another way of bringing the characteristics of the South into rela- 
tionship is to go back into earlier times and discover, if possible, their 
common ancestor. Instead of seeking to discover a central theme that 
runs through southern history, this approach seeks a first cause and 
then attempts to narrate subsequent developments in a chain-like series 
of cause and effect that can almost be reduced to the formula: 4 caused 
b, b caused c, ¢ caused d, and so forth. While historians rarely state 
their cases so simply, for they must qualify, explain, and prove their 
assertions, this procedure has been approximated by several writers. 
The most notable example came from the pen of Ulrich B. Phillips, 
who began the first chapter of his Life and Labor in the Old South 


with the following paragraph: 


Let us begin by discussing the weather, for that has been the chief agency in 
making the South distinctive. It fostered the cultivation of the staple crops, 
which promoted the plantation system, which brought the importation of 
negroes, which not only gave rise to chattel slavery but created a lasting race 
problem. These led to controversy and regional rivalry for power, which pro- 
duced apprehensive reactions and culminated in a stroke for independence. 


5I am indebted to Professor William B. Hamilton for calling my attention to these 
words of Senator Williams. They are part of an address which Williams delivered before 
the Mississippi Historical Society and which was printed in its Publications (Oxford- 
Jackson, 1898-1925), VII (1903), 15. 

6 Ulrich B. Phillips, ‘The Central Theme of Southern History,” in American Historical 
Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXIV (1928), 30-43. 

7 Robert S. Cotterill, The Old South (Glendale, California, 1936), 12. 
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Thus we have the house that Jack built, otherwise known for some years as 
the Confederate States of America. 


While this statement has not been equaled in boldness by any other 
writer, there are fragmentary statements of a similar sort. ‘To explain 
why South Carolina assumed a more threatening attitude at the time 
of nullification than New England had assumed at the Hartford Con- 
vention, Morison and Commager remark that “ten degrees of latitude 
separated Charleston from Boston. Climate and race relations had 
produced in the South Carolina aristocracy a different temper.’”* Wil- 
bur J. Cash, after asserting that the southern mind is prevailingly 
romantic and unrealistic but given to occasional outbursts of violence, 
‘finds the explanation thereof in the atmospheric haze that obscures 
clear, sharp vision and in the violence of sudden thunder storms.’ 
There have been many others who either by explicit statement or by 
the implication of introductory chapters on temperature and rainfall, 
length of day and growing season, mountain barriers and soil types, 
have held the forces of nature largely responsible for the creation of 
the southern way of life.*° 

A stimulating and needed protest against environmental over-empha- 
sis has been formulated by Richard H. Shryock. After comparing the 
agricultural practices of German settlers with those of the English, 
he comes to this conclusion: 

The significance of this contrast for the long-range history of the South is 
obvious enough. If the subject has been correctly presented, the difficulties 
of the section were not entirely determined by soil and climate but turned in 
part on the type of people who exploited these resources. The Anglo-Ameri- 
cans proved to be the sort who could use them best to immediate advantage, 


the German-Americans a type who could improve them for posterity. The 
dominance of the former group and their customs was at least one major factor 


8 Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic, 
2 vols. (New York, 1937), I, 372. 

° The Mind of the South (New York, 1936), 46-47. To avoid any unfairness to Cash, 
it should be noted that he does not regard the weather as the only force that created 
the mind of the South. 

10 Jt might be noted that this interpretation bears a strong resemblance to the frontier 
thesis of Frederick J. Turner and to an important thesis in his The Significance of Sec- 
tions in American History (New York, 1932). 
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in bringing on agricultural difficulties, continued colonial dependence, colonial 
protests, and, finally, a second war for independence—in about that chrono- 
logical order. Here again is what Professor Phillips would have termed a 
“house that Jack built,’ but one with a different foundation from that which 
he described. 


This statement had broad implication, which is that the historian 
of the South ought to take as one of his starting points the original 
stocks of humanity, their physical characteristics, their knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, their theories and practices of social organiza- 
tion, their attitude toward work and wealth, their religious beliefs, 
their customs and expectations in respect to government. A few, but 
all too few, have approached southern history from this starting point, 
and most of these have dealt only with the early colonial period.’ 
There are hardly any who have tried to trace and to evaluate the 
influence of imported cultures through long sweeps of time, or who 
have sought to measure the effect of an identical environment upon 
two different but neighboring cultural groups.** 

Likewise, there have been some historians who have concerned them- 
selves with cultural importations into the South after the early settle- 
ments had been established. Perhaps most work of this kind has been 
done in attempts to relate the political philosophy of the revolutionary 
generation, especially that of Thomas Jefferson, to its British and Euro- 
pean antecedents. Something also is known about the transmission 
of ideas into the South through northern and foreign teachers or 
through the return of southern youth who had been educated outside 
their region. But far too little is known about the successive importa- 
tions of knowledge, by immigrants or by writing, about medicine, 

11“Cultural Factors in the History of the South,” in Journal of Southern History, 
V (1939), 343-44. 

12 Among the more distinguished of recent works of this kind are Louis B. Wright, 
The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, California, 1940); and Thomas J. Wer- 
tenbaker, The Old South (New York, 1942). Virginia far more than other southern 
states has been studied by those interested in the cultural background of the early 
ey study of agricultural differences between neighboring cultural groups is Walter 


M. Kollmorgen, The German-Swiss in Franklin County, Tennessee: A Study of the 
Significance of Cultural Considerations in Farming Enterprises (Washington, 1940). 
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agricultural chemistry, engineering, law, and humanitarian reforms; 
about the useful and the fine arts; or about styles, customs, and new 
modes of thought. These and other influences from the outside world 
were shaping the South as surely as were the forces of nature, but 
historians have devoted less attention to them. 

Here then are two ways that have been evolved of writing narra- 
tive histories of the development of southern society. One describes 
the shaping of a unique civilization under the strong fingers of nature. 
The other begins with the original stock of men and women, with all 
that was in their heads and hearts, and tells how they reproduced and 
perpetuated a way of life after the fashion of what they had known 
in the Old World. It goes without saying that the difference between 
these two schools is one of emphasis; neither totally disregards the 
other. Each of them, or better still a combination of the two, affords 
a way of getting the data of southern history into a pattern and of 
accounting for the evolution of the Old South. 

But if the historian restricts himself entirely to these two forces, 
nature and cultural importation, he is likely to assume that man acts 
in a predictable manner and that he lacks sufficient internal force or 
will to throw off the chains of heritage or to overcome his present 
surroundings. He seems to imply that forces beyond the control of 
man slowly and relentlessly molded the South into something differ- 
ent from the rest of the nation and created a state of conflict between 
the two. 

Inasmuch as the assumption that man has no freedom of choice, 
which lies behind so mechanistic an interpretation of history, can 
neither be proved nor disproved to the satisfaction of all men, each 
historian must proceed by faith and intuition. In biographies and in 
histories that give considerable attention to individuals there is fre- 
quently evident a belief that man is in some measure master of his 
destiny; but in those essays that attempt with broad strokes to sketch 
and explain southern history, emphasis is more often upon cultural 
persistence or the forces of nature than upon human decision. 

Such protests as have been registered against this fatalistic inter- 
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pretation frequently take the form of assertions that the Civil War 
was not an “irrepressible conflict.” Avery Craven argues in a volume 
with the significant title, The Repressible Conflict, that: “Civil war 
was the product of emotions slowly intensified through the years, and 
not of natural factors inherent in the early sectionalism of either North 
or South. . . . Men fought because they had come to fear and hate— 
because they had at last accepted a distorted picture of both themselves 
and the people in other sections.’"* Dwight L. Dumond, in his Avti- 
slavery Origins of the Civil War in the United States, comes to the 
conclusion that the fateful attack upon slavery was not caused by 
economic forces but began as “‘an intellectual and religious crusade for 
moral reform.”** Charles W. Ramsdell has placed much of the respon- 
sibility for the resort to arms upon a single decision made by Abraham 
Lincoln.** These and other examples that might be mustered illustrate 
yet a third way of explaining the course of events in the South—a way 
that emphasizes the decisions of individuals and, that frequently uses 
the language of psychology. However, history written after this pat- 
tern seldom attempts to account for the origins of southern character- 
istics except such as lie in the realm of attitudes and viewpoints. 

Such are the chief ways in which southern history has been written, 
the ways in which historians have experimented in this field with the 
writing of social and cultural history. Viewed as an experiment, the 
literature of southern history has general significance because many 
scholars with no interest in this field are nevertheless interested in the 
problem of how to keep social history from resembling the unrelated 
contents of a scrap-bag. But this body of writing has a deeper signifi- 
cance. While struggling with problems of organization and compo- 
sition, historians have come to gtips with the more fundamental prob- 
lem of discovering what was most essential in the civilization of the 
Old South and of explaining why such a civilization came into exist- 


ence. 


14 The Repressible Conflict (Baton Rouge, 1939), 30, 63. 
18 Antislavery Ovigin of the Civil War in the United States (Ann Arbor, 1939), 


1, note 1. 
18 “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” in Journal of Southern History, UI (1937), 259-88. 
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It would make little difference to the present and the future whether 
the South was right or wrong at critical, controversial points in its 
history; but it is conceivable that an understanding of its evolution 
might be of help today and tomorrow; for the thing that took place 
in the South has taken place many times and in many parts of the 
world. Here a people developed a kind of economic life, of social 
organization, and of cultural interests and aspirations which, if not 
unique in each of its parts, was unique in the synthesis of the parts 
into a distinctive civilization. So it has been in other parts of the 
United States and so has it been with other peoples throughout the 
world. Carried to a great length, this sort of a movement may even- 
tuate in a new nation. With problems of regionalism and nationalism 
pressing so heavily upon the world, it would assuredly be useful if 
there were more knowledge of the forces that differentiate men into 
variant civilizations and of how these forces operate. On this subject, 
students of the Old South have had something to say and it is con- 
ceivable that they may yet have more and wiser things to say. 

Despite all that has hitherto been done in this field, it may well 
be that there are fruitful ways of interpreting southern history which 
have not yet been applied to the problem and perhaps have not yet 
been imagined. But while interpretations now in vogue may not be 
sufficiently inclusive, they are at least unconfused by a priori reasoning 
based on cyclic and rhythmic philosophies of history.” Furthermore, 
southern historians seem to have been more skeptical than many Ameri- 
can historians of the idea of inevitable progress. It has been difficult 
for those who were studying the development of a civilization that 
came to a mighty downfall to assume that Providence or nature has 
done everything for the best. Historians of the Old South have gen- 
erally been able to study change without labeling it as progress. If 
their work can continue in this mood of wholesome skepticism and 
with a diminution of prejudices arising from race and place, they 
may throw yet more light on the process by which mankind has been 
fragmented into differing civilizations. 


17 A convenient summary of the major philosophies and interpretations of history is in 
Allan Nevins, The Gateway to History (Boston, 1938), especially chapter IX. 


The Political Thinking of 
George Washington 


By Haro_p W. BRADLEY 


It has become an axiom among historians that the period of the 
establishment of national government in the United States was one 
in which the republic was blessed with a remarkable group of political 
leaders, among whom were a few men with unusual insight into the 
problems and institutions of government. Foremost among these politi- 
cal giants were Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, who not 
only founded and led political parties but who succeeded in impressing 
upon those parties their own views upon the nature and function of 
government and the appropriate relationship between government and 
the citizen. Second to Hamilton and Jefferson in the quality of leader- 
ship, but equal to them in the realm of political thinking, were John 
Adams and James Madison. These four men constituted a quartet 
which has not been surpassed and perhaps has not been equaled in 
the history of political thought inthe United States. The enduring 
quality of their contributions to political practice and theory has led 
historians to dismiss with little consideration the ideas of the man who 
more than any other was at the center of political activity during the 
early years of the republic. All too often, President Washington 
appears in history only as a dignified and colorless figure moving 
mysteriously in the political background, supporting the program of 
Hamilton, succumbing to the influence of his Secretary of the Treasury, 
and associated in the popular mind with the Hamiltonian concepts of 


government. 
There is historical justification for thus subordinating the role of 
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Washington in his own administration. He may have been “‘first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” but quite 
conspicuously he was not first in politics. He did not wish to be a poli- 
tician and he did not seek to become a molder of political forces. His 
warning in the Farewell Address against “the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally’ was doubtless the heartfelt expression of 
his own disillusionment after nearly eight years of active political life. 
But it was a warning which he might have uttered with as much sin- 
cerity at the opening of his presidency as at its close. If Washington 
deliberately avoided the role of political leader, he would seem equally 
miscast as a political philosopher. He was neither a phrase maker nor 
an original thinker. His public papers and his private correspondence 
are filled with pleasant platitudes reflecting the accepted virtues of his 
day. Thus, when about to assume the presidency, he assured Lafayette 
that nothing more than “harmony, honesty, industry and frugality” 
were needed “to make us a great and happy people”;* and in his first 
inaugural he declared that “there is no truth more thoroughly estab- 
lished than that there exists . . . an indissoluble union between virtue 
and happiness; between duty and advantage.’’? Six years later, while 
bitter political strife swirled about him, he informed a correspondent 
that “in politics, as in religion” the principles upon which he acted 
were “few and simple,” and of these the most important was “to be 
honest and just . . . and to exact it from others.’’* 

One may search the public papers of Washington without finding 
a concise statement of political philosophy. The greater part of the 
eight annual messages to Congress were devoted to matter-of-fact 
descriptions of the state of the Union. Among the topics discussed 
in those messages, foreign relations and Indian affairs received the 
most attention. Of the great issues of domestic policy which divided 

1 Washington to Marquis de Lafayette, January 29, 1789, in John .C. Fitzpatrick 
(ed.), The Writings of George Washington, 37 vols. (Washington, 1931-1940), XXX, 
186. This collection is cited hereinafter as Writings. 

2 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 


Presidents, 1789-1897, 10 vols. (Washington, 1896-1899), I, 53. 
8 Washington to Dr. James Anderson, December 24, 1795, in Writings, XXXIV, 407. 
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the nation during his first administration, only the enforcement of the 
excise laws was given more than perfunctory notice in the reports to 
Congress. These messages contain frequent references to the economic 
conditions of the day. In his recommendations to Congress, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures were almost invariably linked 
together, as indeed they had come to be in his thinking. He urged 
Congress and his fellow countrymen to support religion, morality, edu- 
cation, and science, and he suggested the establishment of a national 
university with the observation that existing institutions lacked the 
funds necessary to command “the ablest professors in the different 
departments of liberal knowledge.”* It is also evident from his public 
papers that Washington, as President, favored a strong constitutional 
government which would be responsive ultimately to the public will 
but which would not be subject to the whims or caprice of a tempo- 
taty majority. These were cautious statements of a conservative phi- 
losophy; under close scrutiny they do not appear to have been Hamil- 
tonian. They were, instead, the guarded public expressions of political 
ideas which Washington had stated freely to his friends in private 
correspondence during the years of relative leisure at Mount Vernon 
from 1783 to 1789. 

The practical figure of the first President seems curiously remote 
from the realm of abstract ideas. Washington, however, appears to 
have fancied himself as something of an amateur philosopher—at least 
in the field of political thought. His private correspondence is filled 
with allusions to the delights of the philosophically minded—a cate- 
gory in which obviously he included himself. Perhaps a better clue to 
his self-analysis is his description of himself, in a letter to Lafayette, 
as “a Philanthropist by character, and . . . a Citizen of the great repub- 
lic of humanity at large.”* This self-portrait of the prosaic Virginia 
farmer sitting in his home above the Potomac and passing philosophical 
judgments upon the policies and aspirations of men on both sides of 
the Atlantic is one which may amaze the historian. It suggests, how- 


*Richardson (comp.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 202. 
8 Washington to Lafayette, August 15, 1786, in Writings, XX VII, 520. 
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ever, a mind which had thought carefully if not profoundly upon the 
fundamental political issues of his day. The product of this thought 
may be found scattered through hundreds of letters to intimate friends 
or even to casual correspondents. 

A survey of this correspondence and of his official career indicates 
that the dominant note in the political thinking of Washington, both 
before and after 1789, was his unwavering belief that only a strong 
central government, able to determine and enforce national policies, 
would enable the United States to assume its appropriate position 
among the nations of the world. This conviction was the product 
of experience rather than of meditation. As commander of the army, 
Washington felt a natural sympathy for the plight of his unpaid men, 
and while counseling them against rash measures he urged Congress 
and the states to recognize the services of the army by making pro- 
vision for the payment of the money due the soldiers.* It was the 
states, he believed, which were delinquent in this matter rather than 
Congress, and he felt for the states the same distrust that he felt 
for private debtors who refused to honor their obligations. Further- 
more, Washington by his very position as commander of the army had 
been compelled to transcend local interests to become a national figure 
concerned with national aspirations and national policies. The mem- 
bers of Congress were the representatives of the states, but he had been 
the repository of national hope and of such national power as could 
be created. The inevitable conflict between a civilian Congress respon- 
sible to local feeling and the commander of an army in the field had 
confirmed him in his suspicion of too much local autonomy. With 
reason, and probably with some emotion, he informed Hamilton, in 
March, 1783, that no man in the country could be “more deeply im- 
pressed” with the necessity of strengthening the federal government 
because no man had felt more keenly “the bad effects” of a diffusion 


6 Washington to Alexander Hamilton, March 4, 1783, #bd., XXVI, 186-87; Wash- 
ington to John A. Washington, June 15, 1783, ibid.. XXVII, 13. To Hamilton, Wash- 
ington wrote that the ‘predicament’ in which he found himself as both citizen and 
soldier had been “the Subject of many contemplative hours.” 
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of authority.” Three months later, in a circular letter addressed to the 
individual states, he asserted that he could prove “to every mind open 
to conviction” that the war might have been won in less time and with 
less expense had Congress possessed greater energy and greater power.* 
He suggested the remedy in a letter to a prospective historian of the 
Revolution, the Reverend William Gordon. The people, Washington 
complained, were content to know only that the war had been fought 
and won and they had failed to inquire why the victory had been so 
long delayed or the cost so great. These difficulties, he explained, had 
been caused in large measure by a “want of energy in the Federal Con- 
stitution”; the remedy for this political disease was ‘‘a Convention of 
the People’ which would confer the necessary power upon the central 
government.’ At the close of the year, he sounded a more ominous 
note in his final orders to the army, asserting that “‘unless the prin- 
ciples of the federal government were properly supported and the 
powers of the union increased, the honour, dignity, and justice of the 
nation would be lost forever.’*° 

Washington was candid in his hope that the Articles of Confede- 
tation would be amended or superseded by a constitution which would 
provide the federal government with increased power and which would 
free it from a slavish dependence upon the whims and local concerns 
of the states. In this matter, however, he was not an extremist. In 
urging a redistribution of powers he employed vague language, being 
content merely to suggest that Congress be granted “sufficient powers” 
to give “consistency, stability and dignity’ to the federal government, 
or—as he more often expressed it—the powers necessary for “general 
purposes.”"? What those powers should be was left to the imagination 


7 Washington to Hamilton, March 31, 1783, #bid., XXVI, 277. 

8 The circular, dated Newburgh, June 8, 1783, is in /bid.. XXVI, 483-96. The state- 
ment cited is on p. 495. 

9 Washington to William Gordon, July 8, 1783, ibid., XXVII, 49. 

10 “Farewell Orders to the Armies of the United States,’ November 2, 1783, bid., 
XXVII, 226. 

11 Washington to Lafayette, April 5, 1783, ibid., XXVI, 298; Washington to Tench 
Tilghman, April 24, 1783, ibid., XXVI, 359; Washington to John A. Washington, June 
15, 1783, bid., XXVIII, 12. 

At a dinner given in his honor at Annapolis on December 22, 1783, Washington 
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of his correspondents and of the historian, but his satisfaction with 
the Constitution of 1787 seems to offer a clue to his views as to the 
proper spheres of state and federal authority. 

Washington returned to Mount Vernon at the close of 1783, con- 
tent with the prospect of ending his career as a gentleman farmer and 
amateur philosopher. He retired to private life with foreboding that 
the eight years of struggle might yet prove to have been futile, but 
these gloomy thoughts were balanced by the conviction that with “a 
little political wisdom” the United States might become as ‘populous 
and happy” as its territory was extensive? Although he traveled 
little in the next three years, he did not lose contact with the outside 
world. Scarcely a week passed that invited or uninvited guests did not 
come to Mount Vernon to share his hospitality, for which they paid 
with idle gossip or news of events on either side of the ocean. More 
important among his sources of information was an extensive corre- 
spondence with men of prominence in this country and in Europe. To 
a privileged few of these correspondents he freely confessed his grow- 
ing fear that the potential greatness of the new republic was being 
sacrificed on the altar of pride and jealousy of thirteen quarreling 
states.** When the delicate problem of national and state finances led 
to a demand for the issuance of paper money and then to the threat 
of civil war in some of the states, the residue of optimism with which 
he had returned to Mount Vernon disappeared. As he read reports 
of Shays’ Rebellion and of the paper money struggle in Rhode Island, 
his faith in the wisdom and rectitude of the people was severely shaken. 
To correspondents who turned to him for counsel, he indicated his 
own wish that the powers of the central government should be greatly 
strengthened, though he thought that proposals which would virtually 
eliminate the powers of the individual states were too radical to be 
offered the toast, “Competent powers to Congress for general purposes.” James Tilton 
to Gunning Bedford, December 25, 1783, ibid., XX VII, 285-86n. 

12 Washington to Sir Edward Newenham, June 10, 1784, sdid., XX VII, 417. 

18 See, for example, Washington to Benjamin Harrison, January 18, 1784, idid., 


XXVII, 305-306; Washington to James Madison, November 30, 1785, ibid., XXVIII, 
336; Washington to Bushrod Washington, November 15, 1786, ibid., XXIX, 68. 
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acceptable to the majority of the people.** He noted that ‘‘even re- 
spectable characters” contemplated the establishment of a monarchy 
“without horror.”** He would not approve so drastic a step until all 
other measures failed; but in a letter to Madison, written at the close 
of March, 1787, he indicated a tacit acquiescence in this remedy if the 
proposed increase in the powers of Congress should fail to produce an 
efficient government which could command the respect of the people.”* 

Recent historical studies have suggested that the years from 1781 to 
1787 were less critical than John Fiske supposed. Washington, how- 
ever, would have subscribed without reservation to the statement that 
they were indeed the “critical period.’”” Alarmed by what he regarded 
as painful evidence that the nation was on the verge of disintegrating 
in disorder and dishonor, he welcomed the call for the Philadelphia 
Convention and he accepted the new constitution with unfeigned satis- 
faction as the only alternative to anarchy.” He did not regard the pro- 
posed constitution as perfect, frankly confessing that it contained much 
which did not meet his “cordial approbation.’** There is no clue as 
to what provisions he would have altered, nor is there any clear evi- 
dence as to whether he agreed with those who regretted that even 
greater power had not been granted to the federal government. It is 
apparent, however, that he did not favor conferring unlimited power 
upon any political authority, including presumably the central govern- 
ment. He assured his nephew, Bushrod Washington, that no man was 
“a warmer advocate” of “proper restraints and wholesome checks in 
every department of government”’;*® and in writing to Lafayette he 
defended the Constitution as one which contained “more checks and 
batriers against the introduction of Tyranny’ than any yet devised by 

14 Washington to Henry Knox, February 3, 1787, ibid.. XXIXK, 153; Washington 
to David Humphreys, March 8, 1787, ibid., XXIX, 172-73; Washington to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs [John Jay}, March 10, 1787, ‘bid., XXIX, 176. 

15 Washington to Jay, August 1, 1786, ibid., XXVIII, 503. 

18 Washington to Madison, March 31, 1787, ibid., XXIX, 190. 

17 Washington to Charles Carter, December 14, 1787, #bid., XXIX, 339. 


18 Washington to Governor Edmund Randolph, January 8, 1788, ibid. XXIX, 358. 
19 Washington to Bushrod Washington, November 10, 1787, sbid., XXIX, 312. 
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men.”° Eight years later, in the Farewell Address, he asserted that 
“the efficient management” of public business required “a government 
of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty.””* 
In view of the political situation in 1796, it is probable that this rather 
vague statement of principle was intended as a warning against any 
weakening of the federal authority rather than as a plea for an increase 
in its powers. 

Washington’s views on other great issues of his day were generally 
less emphatic and occasionally reflected inconsistencies. This is particu- 
larly true of his judgments as to the validity of the democratic processes. 
During his last year in the army and the first year of his retirement 
at Mount Vernon he avoided a direct commitment upon this delicate 
problem. He did indeed assert, in 1783, that Congress was “‘in fact... 
the People,’ and he argued that it could not be dangerous to increase 
the powers of Congress, for its members were “the creatures of the 
people,” to whose wishes they were completely amenable.” More sig- 
nificant, perhaps, was his advocacy of short sessions of Congress which 
would permit the delegates to return to their homes and mingle with 
their constituents. Such a procedure would be reciprocally beneficial, 
for the Congressmen could explain national problems to their fellow 
citizens and in turn they would become “better acquainted” with the 
sentiments of the people whom they represented.** In 1786, he modi- 
fied this theme somewhat in a letter to his nephew, Bushrod Wash- 
ington. He declared that he did not question the thesis that represen- 
tatives “ought to be the mouth of their Constituents,” nor would he 
deny the right of the latter to give instructions to their delegates in 
the legislature. He contrasted, however, the position of representatives 

20 Washington to Lafayette, February 7, 1788, ibid, XXIX, 410-11. 

21 Richardson (comp.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 218. 

22 Washington to Harrison, March 4, 1783, in Writings, XXVI, 184. 

28 Washington to Gordon, July 8, 1783, tbid., XXVII, 51; Washington to Harrison, 
January 18, 1784, ‘bid., XXVII, 306. In view of the fact that Congress was then the 
sole repository of central authority, these statements may be regarded as more of a defense 
of the central government than an expression of sympathy with a democratically controlled 
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24 Washington to Thomas Jefferson, March 29, 1784, ibid., XXVH, 377. 
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in state legislatures with those in Congress. The latter were compelled 
to deal with national issues upon which the people were often poorly 
informed, and they must consider the welfare of the entire nation 
rather than the interests of a single locality. If Congressmen, there- 
fore, were bound by instructions from their constituents, great national 
issues would be decided on the basis of local interests and insufficient 
knowledge.** This was a middle-of-the-road doctrine. It fell far short 
of the views of the democratically inclined anti-Federalists, but it 
reflected none of the indifference to the wishes of the public com- 
monly attributed to the Federalists. 

By the summer of 1785, Washington’s faith in the wisdom of the 
people was being shaken by the refusal of individual states to co- 
operate with Congress in forming a national policy. The people, he 
several times complained, “must feel’’ before they would see or act.” 
The news of the insurrection in western Massachusetts drove him 
still farther along the road of disillusionment, and in apparent despair 
he wrote to John Jay that “we have probably had too good an opinion 
of human nature in forming our confederation,” and added that ex- 
perience taught that men would not “adopt and carty into execution 
“measures . . . calculated for their own good, without the intervention 
of coercive power.’ In a similar mood, he addressed to David 
Humphreys the rhetorical inquiry, “What, gracious God, is man! that 
there should be such inconsistency and perfidiousness in his conduct?” 

The state of the nation in 1786 had temporarily destroyed Wash- 
ington’s belief in the ultimate wisdom of the people, but his disillusion- 


25 Washington to Bushrod Washington, September 30, November 15, 1786, ibid., 
XXIX, 22-23, 67. 

28 Washington to G. W. Fairfax, June 30, 1785, bid., XXVIII, 183-84; Washington 
to Lafayette, July 25, 1785, bid, XXVIII, 208; Washington to David Humphreys, 
March 8, 1787, ibid.. XXIX, 173. To Lafayette he added that “the people will be right 
at last.” 

27 Washington to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [John Jay}, August 1, 
1786, ibid., XXVIII, 502. See also, Washington to Madison, March 31, 1787, ibid., 
XXIX, 190-91. Washington's skepticism was shared by Jay, who already had reached 
the conclusion that the ‘wise and good never form the majority of any large society.” 
Jay to Dr. Richard Price, September 27, 1785, in Henry P. Johnston (ed.), The Corre- 
spondence and Public Papers of John Jay, 4 vols. (New York, 1890-1893), II, 168. 

28 Washington to David Humphreys, December 26, 1786, in Writings, XXIX, 125-26. 
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ment was not permanent, and the events of 1787 and 1788 largely 
restored his faith. He returned to Mount Vernon from the Philadelphia 
Convention still fearing that “the multitude are often deceived by 
externals,’*? but when by August, 1788, eleven states had ratified the 
Constitution, Washington became confident that “the People when 
rightly informed will decide in a proper manner.”*° His recent skepti- 
cism was conveniently forgotten, and he proudly informed Lafayette 
that he had never believed that the United States would become ‘‘an 
awful monument” to the doctrine that ‘Mankind, under the most 
favourable circumstances . . . ate unequal to the task of Governing 
themselves.”*? In March, 1789, he believed that it would be ‘‘necessary 
... to conciliate the good will of the People’ inasmuch as it would be 
impossible “to build the edifice of public happiness, but upon their 
affections.’’** He had returned to a qualified belief in democracy, and 
with this belief he entered the presidency. Apparently he held similar 
views after eight months in that office, for in January, 1790, he de- 
clared that he had always believed that “an unequivocally free and 
equal Representation of the People in the Legislature, together with 
an efficient and responsable [s7c] Executive, were the great Pillars on 
which the preservation of American Freedom must depend.’’** As he 
approached the period of conflict within the cabinet between Hamilton 
and Jefferson, he stood midway between the two antagonists in his 
views on democracy. 

The vicissitudes of the presidency provided a serious test of Wash- 
ington’s wavering views concerning democracy. The unexpected bitter- 
ness of the opposition to the policies of his administration, the dis- 
illusioning breach with Jefferson, and his growing dependence upon 
Hamilton were factors which might have shaken a stronger faith than 
his in the efficacy of democratic institutions. It is clear that he was 
distressed by that inescapable adjunct of democratic government, the 
rise of partisan opposition to the government in power. When this 
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political division invaded his cabinet, he urged both Hamilton and 
Jefferson to cultivate a tolerance of opposing views and to accept in 
good faith the decisions of Congress and the executive. He reluctantly 
admitted that differences in political opinion were unavoidable, but 
he declared that it would be difficult if not impossible “to manage the 
Reins of Government” unless there were ‘mutual forbearances, and 
temporising yieldings on all sides.’** The appearance of so-called 
“Democratic Societies’ as centers of opposition to the policies of the 
national government aroused mingled apprehension and indignation 
in his mind. He attributed the resistance to the excise laws to the 
machinations of those societies and asserted that their influence, if 
not counteracted, “would shake the government to its foundation.’’** 
By 1795, Washington’s patience with partisan opposition had reached 
the vanishing point. He seems to have been both surprised and an- 
noyed by the hostility to the treaty with Great Britain, and when both 
the treaty and its friends were denounced in public gatherings he took 
the extreme position that “meetings in opposition to the constituted 
authorities” were “at all times, improper and dangerous.’’** There 
is no evidence, however, that Washington realized that his thinking 
had come dangerously close to a negation of the democratic spirit. 
Nor did he yet regard himself as a partisan. In writing to one of the 
most partisan of his supporters, Timothy Pickering, Washington de- 
scribed himself as a man “of no party . . . whose sole wish is to pursue, 
with undeviating steps a path which would lead this Country to re- 
spectability, wealth and happiness.”*’ One year later, in the Farewell 
Address, he devoted much attention to the danger of partisanship, 
declaring that it was indeed the “worst enemy’ of popular govern- 
ment.** 

34 Washington to Jefferson, August 23, 1792, ibid., XXXII, 130-31; Washington to 
Hamilton, August 26, 1792, ibid., XXXII, 132-33. 
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To the end of his life, Washington failed to recognize the close 
relationship between partisan politics and the practical expression of 
the views of the majority. There was no conscious inconsistency, there- 
fore, between his hostility to parties and his continued confidence in 
the wisdom of the people. During the closing year of his presidency 
and thereafter, he several times asserted that the mass of the citizens 
needed only to understand a question to decide it properly;*® and 
as the crisis with France approached a climax he declared that the 
sentiments of the majority “ozght to be unequivocally known,” as it 
was “the right of the People” that their will should be put into effect.*° 
He declared that, as president, it had always been his “earnest desire 
to learn, and to comply, as far as is consistent, with the public senti- 
ment,” but this was modified by his belief that such an expression of 
popular will could be valid “on great occasions only” and after there 
had been opportunity for “cool and deliberate reflection” on the part 
of the public." After nine months in the relative calm of Mount Ver- 
non he reiterated this general opinion. During periods of crisis, he 
believed, reason abdicated and men were ruled by passions, but when 
these passions subsided and the “empire’”’ of reason was restored those 
public servants who pursued “the paths of truth, moderation and jus- 
tice” would regain the public confidence and their just influence.*? 
This was a comforting hope, and to Washington it appeared to justify 
a basic confidence in the wisdom of the people. In principle, it appears 
to place him closer to Jefferson and Madison than to the Federalist 
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leadership with which he had been associated during the latter part of 
his presidency. 

The moderate conservatism which prompted Washington to accept 
a qualified democracy was reflected more clearly in his belief in a bal- 
anced economy. Washington was a farmer with the true farmer’s love 
of the land, believing that “the life of a Husbandman’” was of all 
vocations ‘‘the most delectable.’”** Agriculture, he asserted, was “the 
proper source of American wealth and happiness”; and he predicted 
that Americans would continue to be ‘‘an agricultural people . . . for 
ages to come.’** Holding these views, he could assure Jefferson, in 
1788, that “the introduction of any thing’ which might divert the 
attention of the people from agricultural pursuits “must be extremely 
prejudicial, if not ruinous to us.’’* 

Gradually, however, Washington became convinced of the value of 
commerce and manufacturing in the life of a nation. In 1784 he had 
admitted to Jefferson that commerce had “its advantages and disad- 
vantages’; and a year later he observed that it was a question debated 
“among Philosophers and wise men’ as to whether foreign commerce 
was “of real advantage’ to a nation.“’ By 1786, his hitherto uncertain 
views appeared to be taking more definite shape, for he informed 
Lafayette that he reflected “with pleasure” that commerce would have 
a beneficial effect upon “human manners and society,” uniting man- 
kind “like one great family in fraternal ties.”** He was not prepared 
to comment on the economic consequences of commerce, but in March, 

48 Washington to Alexander Spotswood, February 13, 1788, sbid., XXIX, 414. In 
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1789, on the eve of assuming the presidency, he informed a correspond- 
ent in Ireland that although American prosperity “must depend essen- 
tially” upon agriculture, the ‘useful arts and commerce ought not... 
to be altogether neglected.’ Among the “useful arts” to which he 
referred was manufacturing. He did not wish to “force the introduc- 
tion of manufactures, by extravagant encouragements, and to the 
prejudice of agriculture,” but he suggested, in January, 1789, that much 
might be accomplished in manufacturing through the labor of women 
and children ‘‘without taking one really necessary hand from tilling 
the earth.’ A year later, in his first annual message to Congress, he 
declared that the “safety and interest’ of the nation required the 
development of such manufactures as would render it independent of 
other nations for essential goods and particularly for military sup- 
plies. The policies of his administration have generally been regarded 
as more conducive to the expansion of manufacturing than to the en- 
couragement of the farmers. This was not, on his part, a deliberate 
slighting of the agricultural population. Near the close of his admin- 
istration he reaffirmed his personal loyalty to agriculture as a way of 
life, asserting that it was the occupation most congenial to his “nature 
and gratifications’ ;°* and in the last of the annual messages to Con- 
gress he reasserted his conviction that “with reference either to indi- 
vidual or national welfare agriculture is of primary importance.” 
His willingness to admit industry and commerce to a vital though 
subordinate role in the national economy placed him again somewhere 
between Jefferson and Hamilton. In one respect his views presented 
a striking parallel to those of his fellow Virginian, for like Jefferson 
he was suspicious of great cities, whose “tumultuous populace’ he de- 


clared were “ever to be dreaded.’ 
Like so many of the great men of his day, Washington accepted the 
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idea of progress and hoped that improvements in society might indeed 
be realized. He distrusted precedents, which he once described as “the 
arm which first arrests the liberties and happiness of a Country.’ 
To Lafayette he wrote, in 1788, that he loved “to indulge the contem- 
plation of human nature in a progressive state of improvement and 
melioration’’;** and a year later he described himself as indulging in 
“innocent Reveries, that mankind will, one day, grow happier and 
better.”°” Perfection, he confessed, was not to be expected in this 
world;** and after hearing the news from France, early in 1790, he 
warned a French correspondent against too great an acceleration along 
the road of improvement.*® The same idealism that rejoiced in the 
probability of progress influenced his thinking upon the problems of 
war and of peace. On at least one occasion, in 1785, he went so far 
as to assert that it was his “first wish” that the plague of war should 
be “banished from off the Earth.’’®° Three years later he expressed 
interest in a proposal for a universal language, hoping that such a 
project, if successful, might ‘‘one day remove many of the causes of 
hostility from amongst mankind.’** Washington was no pacifist; he 
favored a small peacetime army and he more than once expressed sur- 
prise and displeasure that the great maritime powers had not crushed 
the pitatical states on the North African coast. His antipathy to war, 
however, appears to have been genuine, and presumably it explains 
in part his later anxiety that this country should avoid a participation 
in the quarrels of the Old World. 

The same cautious humanitarianism which led Washington to de- 
plore the cruelties of war was reflected in his thinking upon some of 
the other problems of his day. Several times he expressed the hope 
that the United States would provide “a safe and agreeable Asylum 
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to the virtuous and persecuted part of mankind.”* He likewise indi- 
cated his general disapproval of the institution of slavery though he 
did not favor rash or extra-legal measures to accomplish this desirable 
end.® His interest in education is well known, and probably no project 
was closer to his heart in the closing years of his life than his oft- 
repeated proposal that a national university should be established in 
the new capital city.** Such a university, he suggested to Hamilton, 
should be one in which the young men from all sections of the country 
would mingle to “receive the polish of Erudition in the Arts, Sciences, 
and Belles Lettres.’” The value of a liberal education, however, ap- 
parently occupied a secondary place in his thinking. He was disturbed 
by the danger that young Americans who were educated in Europe 
might return to their native land with their faith in republican insti- 
tutions impaired. A national university located in the national capital 
would provide an appropriate setting for instilling a love of country 
and an understanding of ‘the Interests and politics of the Nation.” 
More important, it would serve as a meeting ground for students from 
evety part of the United States, and Washington hoped that these 
young men would return to their homes convinced that there ‘‘was 
not that cause for those jealousies and prejudices’’ which then existed 
in the several sections. In education as in politics, Washington’s 
thinking was dominated by his intense nationalism and his fear of 
sectional rivalries. 

It was fitting that a thoughtful man intimately concerned with the 
problems of public life should give some consideration to the purpose 
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of government. A landowner and a creditor, he accepted without 
question the obligation of government to protect property.** But other 
considerations influenced his speculations upon this subject. In 1788, 
he expressed surprise that there was a single king in Europe who 
failed to recognize that his own reputation rested on “the prosperity 
and happiness of his People.’ In more specific terms, he declared in 
1790 that the “ageregate happiness of society . . . is, or ought to be, 
the end of all government.”** This is not to be confused with the 
inalienable right to “the pursuit of happiness” proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, for Jefferson referred to the individual 
while Washington was thinking in terms of society, but “the aggregate 
happiness of society” was a democratic rather than a Hamiltonian 
ideal. 

In the academic sense of the term, Washington was not a political 
philosopher. He prepared no treatise on government or politics, and 
he failed to contribute directly to the extensive pamphlet debates on 
political issues during the years of his retirement from 1783 to 1789. 
Yet it is apparent that Washington had given more than casual thought 
to the fundamental issues of political principle which divided the 
American people in the years preceding and following the framing 
of the Constitution. On some issues, such as the competence of the 
people in political affairs, Washington’s views fluctuated with the 
course of events; on other matters, such as the most desirable basis of 
the national economy, there was a steady development away from a 
sole reliance upon agriculture to a recognition of commerce afd manu- 
facturing. But through all of his thinking upon political principles 
ran the major conviction that government must be strong or it is no 
government worthy of the name. In many respects his views in 1789 
appear to have been close to those of Madison, who likewise favored a 
strong government, and at the beginning of his administration he 
seems to have had as much respect for and confidence in the political 
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views of Madison as he had for the ideas of any other important public 
figure. 

The memory of an old man is a notoriously treacherous guide for 
the historian. It provides, however, a brief postscript to this study. 
In 1813, Jefferson recalled the political conflicts of Washington's 
administration, but exonerated Washington of the charge that he had 
held Federalist views. On the contrary, declared Jefferson, “General 
Washington did not harbor one principle of federalism.” ‘The “only 
point on which he and I ever differed in Opinion,” continued Jefferson, 
‘was, that I had more confidence than he had in the natural integrity 
and discretion of the people, and in the safety and extent to which they 
might trust themselves with a control over their government.” Jef- 
ferson’s recollections appear to have been more interesting than accu- 
rate. Washington did hold at least one principle of federalism—belief 
in strong government—and it was on that point that his thinking had 
been clear and consistent for many years. The growing breach between 
Washington and Jefferson, after 1790, apparently developed primarily 
because Washington was persuaded to place the strengthening of the 
central government above all other considerations and only incidentally 
because of differences of opinion as to the wisdom and virtue of the 
people. Whether the ease with which Washington was persuaded to 
accept a program for increasing the power of the central government 
was the result of the “fatal . . . influence” of Hamilton over Washing- 
ton, as John Adams suggested,” or whether it arose primarily from 
the strength of the convictions which Washington had developed dur- 
ing and after the Revolution must be left to the speculation of any who 
may wish to make a more intensive study of this question. 
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Propaganda in the Confederacy 


By JAMES W. SILVER* 


In 1924 the late Charles W. Ramsdell read before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association, at Richmond, Virginia, a 
paper entitled ‘The Problem of Public Morale in the Southern Con- 
federacy.”? In the two decades since that meeting it has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the Confederacy fell because of internal 
conditions as well as from external pressure.* It is not the design of this 
paper, therefore, to compile again the causes of disintegration within 
the southern states nor to retrace the gradual breakdown in public 
morale from the almost universal enthusiasm prevailing in 1861 to the 
dark days of defeatism toward the close of the war. 

For the first point we would need remind ourselves only of the 
hard facts of conscription, impressment, and taxes-in-kind, of the weak- 
ness of the southern financial structure with its attendant evils of in- 
flation, speculation, hoarding, extortion, and trading with the enemy, 
of the feeling of the masses that they were being discriminated against, 
of the scarcity of everything from cotton cards to railroad engines, of 

1 Research for this paper was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council for the summer of 1942. The 
paper was read before a meeting of the Southern Historical Association, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on November 3, 1944. 

2See American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924 (Washington, 1929), 49. 
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and the evidences of the breakdown which came after 1862. The present paper has to 
do with the efforts to bolster public morale in the Confederacy. 
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constant bickering among the military and civil leaders, of the gnaw- 
ing fears of soldiers and civilians for the safety and even the existence 
of their friends and family and property, of the devastation of invading 
armies, and of the war weariness which inevitably accompanies mili- 
tary reverses. If Professor Owsley were to rewrite his volume today 
he might rephrase his symbolical epitaph: “Died of State Rights— 
and other internal complications.”* 

For the second point, it would suffice to note that more than a year 
before Appomattox a leading editor, acknowledging that the material 
and human resources of the Confederacy were still adequate, wrote 
that “the country may soon suffer from moral exhaustion. .. . There 
is such a thing possible as a decay of national confidence and a death 
of national spirit . . . hopelessness and despair, lethargy and apathy. 
And, as early as September, 1864, Governor Zebulon B. Vance had 
written in words of anguish of ‘‘the utter demoralization of the people. 
With a base line of communication of 500 miles in Sherman’s rear, 
through our own country, not a bridge has been burnt, a car thrown 
from its track, nor a man shot by the people whose country he has 
desolated! They seem everywhere to submit. . . . It shows what I have 
always believed, that the great popular heart is not now and never 
has been in this war! It was a revolution of the polsticians, not the 
people.’* 

As Professor Ramsdell well demonstrated: “The southern people .. . 
were able to build an effective military machine, as far as the fighting 


295 


qualities were concerned, but . . . they failed completely to solve the 
problem of preserving the well-being and the morale of the civilian 
population. ... The courage of the men in the ranks and the skill of 
their officers were nullified by the collapse of the economic resources 
and the morale of the people behind the battle front... . The failure 
to provide for them was fatal.”’ It is the purpose of this paper to 
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sketch the efforts made to influence public opinion and to bolster civil- 
ian morale within the Confederacy. 

Government surveillance over domestic public opinion, with which 
we are thoroughly familiar in the wars of the twentieth century, seems 
to have been almost non-existent during the Civil War.® As far as the 
writer can discover, there was no centralized, systematic attempt to 
formulate public opinion on either side, and the lethargic Confederate 
Congress never interfered with executive control to the extent of the 
formation of a “Committee on the Conduct of the War.” It did, how- 
ever, on occasion request President Jefferson Davis to correct misin- 
formation which was widespread among the people, and several times 
it sought to heighten flagging public sentiment by means of stirring 
appeals direct to the nation.® These appeals were extensively carried 
by the press, and Congress ordered the printing of forty thousand copies 
of at least one of them.*® This does not mean that in Richmond the 
significance of civilian morale was overlooked; on the contrary, it 
seems ever to have been in the minds of the President and his advisers. 
Davis himself worked diligently to arouse a militant spirit among the 
people. His messages to Congress and his numerous proclamations 
were meticulously written with an eye to their propaganda value.™ 
The President used his superior oratorical ability on every possible oc- 
casion; aside from his triumphal tours to Montgomery and Richmond, 
he made three extended speaking journeys throughout that part of the 
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Confederacy east of the Mississippi River.? There appears to be no 
doubt of the tremendous appeal of a personal appearance of the Presi- 
dent in any section.*® 

Regardless of the highly publicized dispute between Davis and the 
governors of North Carolina and Georgia, the President was solicitous 
of the support of all state executives and he strove to influence the 
people through them.** Fearful of a resentful public opinion, he was 
slow to exercise his power to declare martial law and to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus.** He sought to win the good will of people in 
invaded areas.* From time to time the President called for days of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer.’ These proclamations were regarded 
by one critic “as either cant or mental weakness. When we find the 
President in a corner telling his beads, and relying upon a miracle to 
save the country . . . the effect is distressing in the extreme.”"* Like 
Lincoln, Davis often used the instrument of a simple, homely letter 
to an individual who had performed some peculiar service for the 
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Confederacy,’® and occasionally he or some associate revised articles 
for the press” and inspired morale-boosting mass meetings throughout 
the South.” Such propaganda pressure from the seat of the govern- 
ment seems to have been the hit-or-miss efforts of vigilant individuals 
rather than the planned program of a committee or department. 

The most obvious propaganda device of the state governments was 
the governor’s proclamation, which might take any form from a dig- 
nified defense of secession to the use of atrocity stories to highlight 
emotional predictions as to the fate of the Confederacy if its people 
did not respond to patriotic appeals.” It is impossible to evaluate the 
degree to which morale was involved in the multifarious activities of 
the states. Some present-day southern apostles of laissez faire and 
“Jeffersonian” free enterprise would be amazed to discover the extent 
of state socialism contrived in emergency by their ancestors. ‘“‘Con- 
siderations of policy as well as humanity” doubtless inspired state 
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control of agricultural production, price regulation, restraint of deser- 
tion and disloyalty, prohibition, manufacturing, and foreign trade.” 
In the matter of relief, the states were forced by necessity to assist the 
notable efforts of local communities to provide for their destitute popu- 
lation. Justice and humanity urged such action, but it was also dictated 
by the knowledge that a breakdown in public morale would be fatal. 
Private relief—the Mobile Relief Association was supplying 1,800 per- 
sons a day as early as October, 1861,”°—led, by 1862, to appropriations 
of millions of dollars by the states. Before the end of the war, relief 
allotments reached large proportions and many states had come to 
selling goods at cost, to dispensing free such articles as salt, grain, 
medicines, cotton cards, and clothing, and to suspending taxes and 
impressments.”* The whole program was only partially successful, 
because of mishandling, favoritism, speculation, red tape, and the lack 
of central direction.”’ 

Not only did high military officials issue proclamations and ad- 
dresses designed to bolster civilian morale,”* but it was not uncommon 
for the soldiers in the field to issue memorials for the same purpose.” 

In February, 1865, General Robert E. Lee wrote Governor Vance: 
“I think some good can be accomplished by the efforts of influential 
citizens to change public sentiment. . . . If they would explain . . . that 
the cause is not hopeless . . . I think our sorely tried people would be 
induced to make one more effort.’*° For four years prominent civilians 
had addressed mass meetings in all parts of the Confederacy, and the 
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Reconstruction in Alabama, 198-99. 


27 Wiley, Plain People of the Confederacy, 43. 

28 Jackson Daily Mississippian, July 15, 1862; Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. Ill, p. 
6; Lonn, Desertion during the Civil War, 46-47. 

29 Richmond Whig, September 5, 1863. 

3° Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVI, Part 2, p. 1270. 
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words of William L. Yancey, Benjamin H. Hill, Robert M. T. Hunter, 
Alexander H. Stephens, Howell Cobb, and a host of others, had not 
fallen upon deaf ears.** Even today one reads with emotion the im- 
passioned plea of Lucius Q. C. Lamar before an Atlanta audience in 
April, 1864.°? Such addresses were widely copied in the press as well 
as distributed in pamphlet form.** 

No institution was more influential, North and South, in the main- 
tenance of morale, than the church. Andrew Johnson, having passed 
five preachers through the Confederate lines in June, 1862, wrote: 
“These assumed ministers of Christ have done more to poison and 
corrupt the female mind of this community than all others, in fact, 
changing their entire character from that of women and ladies to that 
of fanatics and fiends. One of these very ministers . . . told those who 
were collected to see him off: ‘Don’t forget God, Jeff Davis and the 
Confederacy.’ ’’** Ministers preached innumerable sermons directed 
not only against the Devil, “who is perhaps the strongest ally of the 
Yankees,”** but also against draft evaders, extortioners, and back- 
sliders in general.*° These discourses must have been distributed by 
the thousands in printed form to soldiers*’ and civilians under the belief 


81 Charleston Mercury, March 11, 1862; Montgomery Weekly Mail, May 10, 1862, 
February 9, 1864; Jones, Rebel War Clerk's Diary, UW, 411, 414-15; Moore, Conscription 
and Conflict, 158-60. 

82 Curry pamphlets, in Alabama Department of Archives and History. This collection 
of Civil War pamphlets was made by Jabez L. M. Curry. 

33 Addresses of Robert H. Smith, March 30, 1861, and James B. Owens, January 6, 
1861, Curry pamphlets, Alabama Department of Archives and History; see also “An 
Appeal from the Daughters of New Orleans,” which implored the people to avenge their 
wrongs even at the cost of life itself. These ladies were of the opinion that it would 
“have been better for New Orleans to have been laid in ruins, and we buried beneath the 
mass, than that we should be subjected to these untold sufferings.’ Charleston Mercury, 
June 11, 1862. 

34 Lloyd P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage (New York, 1929), 98-99. 

35 Quoted in Moore, Conscription and Conflict, 58-59. 

36 Charleston Mercury, August 1, 1863; Montgomery Weekly Mail, September 2, 1863; 
Curry pamphlets; Lonn, Desertion during the Civil War, 59; Fleming, Civil War and 
Reconstruction in Alabama, 222-25. 

87 The Evangelical Tract Society alone was credited with sending 26,000,000 pam- 
phlets to the army by October, 1863, and new religious publishing houses sprang into exist- 
ence to meet the demand. Mobile Register and Advertiser, October 20, 1863; Richmond 
Enquirer, August 2, 1862; Yates Snowden, War Time Publications from the Press of 
Walker, Evans and Cogswell Co. (Charleston, 1922). 
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that, as expressed by the Reverend Henry Tucker, “the spread of the 
sentiments in my discourse will not only do good to the hearts of my 
countrymen, but contribute to our success in the struggle in which we 


are engaged. ... We are certain of success in this war if we but use 
the right means. . . . Gather together the implements of war and pre- 
pare for battle. .. . To lay them aside would tempt God’s providence.’ 


On May 5, 1861, the Southern Baptist Convention, to mention only 
one of many similar bodies, assured Davis “that we will assiduously 
invoke the Divine direction and favor in behalf of those who bear rule 
among us.’*? 

The schoolroom as an instrument for building morale was not over- 
looked in the Confederacy. A conference of North Carolina school- 
teachers addressed the people of the state in 1861 with a plea to keep 
open the common schools and a pledge to use them for propaganda 
purposes. A year later the state superintendent of common schools 
was able to report: ‘It has been my effort . . . to observe every phase 
of public opinion—to meet promptly the many dangerous vagaries or 
sentiments so likely to be started up in such a mighty shock. . . . Our 
system has already done much to infuse life and patriotism into the 
masses.”*° He urged county board chairmen “‘to exert yourselves to 
diffuse correct information as to the condition of affairs . . . in stimu- 
lating all classes to vie with each other in promoting the honor, inde- 
pendence and prosperity . . . of the Confederate States.” Similar 
thoughts seem to have been in the minds of those teachers from every 
part of the Confederacy who assembled at Columbia, South Carolina, 
in April, 1863. The schoolroom was to be used as a place “to endeavor 
to lead the public mind . . . to just views in regard to the true elements 


of national strength.” 


38 Curry pamphlets. 

89 Proceedings of the Southern Baptist Convention at its Eighth Biennial Session. . . 
May 10-13, 1861, in Curry pamphlets. The Convention recognized “the necessity that 
the whole morale influence of the people . . . should be enlisted in the aid of the rulers.” 

40 Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of North Carolina for the Year 
1862 (Raleigh, 1862). 

“1 Proceedings of the Convention of Teachers of the Confederate States, in Curry 


pamphlets. 
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The extent of publication of Confederate textbooks is amazing.“ 
Between four and five hundred are extant, and editions of ten, twenty, 
and thirty thousand copies were common.** The spellers, the language 
books, and some readers contained little propaganda.** But a study 
of Mrs. M. B. Moore’s Primary Geography will bring to light some 
novel information on slavery, the northern states, and the future of 
the Confederacy. The United States, once prosperous, is now “tumbling 
into ruins because of injustice and avarice of the Yankee Nation.” In 
the questions and answers department, we find: “Q. What is the 
present drawback to our trade? A. An unlawful blockade by the mis- 
erable and hellish Yankee Nation.”* General Daniel H. Hill’s Ele- 
ments of Algebra was commended by the Mobile Register and Adver- 
tiser for impressing upon students “‘a proper estimate of Yankee charac- 
ter.”*° Some of its problems began: ““A Yankee mixes a certain quan- 
tity of wooden nutmegs, which cost him one-fourth cent apiece, with 
a quantity of real nutmegs, worth four cents apiece... .” “The field 
of battle of Buena Vista is six and a half miles from Saltillo. Two 
Indiana volunteers ran away from the field of battle at the same 
time. . . .”*7 These examples are at least more subtle than the much- 


42 Many magazine and newspaper editors were concerned about the crying need for 
southern textbooks. De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), XXX (1861), 608- 
12; Mobile Register and Advertiser, July 11, September 12, October 30, 1861. The Rich- 
mond Whig, July 25, 1863, was tired of “Yankee clap-trap. ... If we begin by spelling 
‘centre’, ‘center’, we shall end by pronouncing ‘dew’, ‘doo’.” It wanted a new language, 
and new weights and measures. 

43 Stephen B, Weeks, “Confederate Text-Books (1861-1865); A Preliminary Bibli- 
ography,” in Report of the Commissioner of Education [1898-1899], 2 vols. (Washing- 
ton, 1900), I, 1139-55. About forty Confederate textbooks may be found in the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. The Southern Primer, for Schcols and 
Families, was reported as having been printed in thirty thousand copies. Richmond Whig, 
June 24, 1864. 

44 This conclusion was reached after a study of nearly one hundred Confederate text- 
books. 

45 Mrs. M. B. Moore, Primary Geography, Arranged as a Reading Book for Common 
Schools, with Questions and Answers Attached (2nd edition, Raleigh, 1864), 13, 40, 47. 

46 January 9, 1863. 

47 Frank Moore, Anecdotes, Poetry, and Incidents of the War (New York, 1867), 47. 
Another problem began: “The year in which Decatur published his official letter from 
New London, stating that the traitors of New England burned blue lights on both 
points of the harbor to give notice to the British of his attempt to go to sea, is expressed 
by four digits. The sum of the first and fourth... .” 
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quoted ability of the average Southerner to whip from seven to ninety 
Yankees.** 

It is impossible here to do more than suggest the propaganda possi- 
bilities in the flood of almanacs, biographies, political miscellany, maga- 
zines, theatrical plays, religious publications, contemporary history, 
song books, music, literary works, pamphlets of all kinds, and even 
cook books, which streamed from the Confederate press.“ One or two 
excerpts from The Confederate States Almanac, and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge for 1862 will indicate its possibilities: 


August 25. Commencement of the Reign of Terror throughout the Northern 
States. 

November 30. . . . the last remnants of the Old Federal Union are pre- 
paring their final efforts . . . to crush our young giant Confederacy. 

The real ultra abolitionists . . . comprise the larger body of the people of 
the North. . . . The abolitionist is a practical atheist. 

The same spirit which, in the days of Robespierre and Marat, abolished the 
Lord’s Day and worshipped Reason, in the person of a harlot, yet survives to 
work other horrors.*° 


It is likely that the Confederate Receipt Book, which explains how 
to make ‘‘a splendid cup of coffee” from ripe acorns,” sprang from 
the exigencies of the time, and it also seems probable that the multi- 
tude of Confederate songs and poems were the product of war psy- 
chology. Few issues of any newspaper appeared without at least one 
song or poem,” and, as the Richmond Enguirer pointed out, they 
“contain a wealth of patriotic sentiment that cannot fail to animate 
the whole country.’ With the exception of a limited number com- 
posed by a Timrod or a Hayne, they should have been suppressed at 
birth. A few lines will illustrate the writer’s point: 


48 Wiley, Plain People of the Confederacy, 56-57. 

49 De Bow’s Review is filled with such articles as ‘The State of the Country,” “The 
Right of Secession,” ‘Negro Freedom an Impossibility under Nature’s Laws,” and “Our 
Danger and Our Duty,” all advocating support of the Confederate cause. 

50H. C. Clarke, The Confederate States Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowl- 
edge, for the Year 1862 (Vicksburg, 1862), 98, 104, 123-24. 

51 Confederate Receipt Book: A Compendium of over One Hundred Receipts, Adapted 
to the Times (Richmond, 1863), 17. 

52 Thomas C. DeLeon had collected more than nineteen hundred Confederate poems 
before his South Songs went to press, Four Years in Rebel Capitals (Mobile, 1890), 295. 

58 May 21, 1862. 
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And if there be one base spirit who stands 

Now, in our peril, with folded hands, 

Let his grave at once in the soil be wrought, 

With the sword with which his old father fought. 


. ry . . 


Where my home was glad, are ashes, 
And horror and shame had been there— 
For I found, on the fallen lintel, 

This tress of my wife’s torn hair.5¢ 


Southern newspapers in general excelled their northern rivals in 
the furtherance of their respective causes.*° By no means does this 
imply a shackled press or one that uniformly supported the govern- 
ment, as even a hasty perusal of the files of the Charleston Mercury, 
or the Richmond Whig and the Richmond Examiner will indicate. 
Confederate editors clamored continuously for the freedom of the 
press (especially when it came to the conscription of editors) and 
repeatedly confessed that they had done more to support the war than 
any other group except the army itself.°’ The principal restrictions 


54 William Gilmore Simms (comp.), War Poetry of the South (New York, 1867), 31, 
147. 

55 James G. Randall, “The Newspaper Problem in Its Bearing upon Military Secrecy 
during the Civil War,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXIII 
(1917-1918), 314-16. 

56 An editorial claiming that Lee’s army was worse than McClellan’s when it came to 
plundering (Richmond Whig, March 30, 1863) and a reporter’s findings that Bragg’s 
army in Middle Tennessee was “completely demoralized’? (Mobile Register and Adver- 
tiser, May 26, 1863) do not indicate censorship. For repeated criticism of Confederate 
generals, see Charleston Mercury, July 7, 8, 1862, May 13, 1863. The Mercury often 
spoke of Davis as that “vast complication of incompetence and folly.” See, for example, 
the issues of March 22, 25, 1862, July 28, 1862, November 21, 1864. According to 
the Richmond Examiner, December 1, 1863, “If after Manassas, Johnston and Beaure- 
gard had written briefly thus: Glory to God and Davis, Bull Run’s ours—they would 
have been wise, and might have rendered their country many services since, which they 
have not had the means of doing.” 

One pro-administration paper wanted “critical censure reserved .. . till its practice is 
less dangerous to the public cause.” Mobile Register and Advertiser, October 24, 1861. 
The Montgomery Weekly Mail, November 25, 1863, thought that Albert Sidney Johnston 
had “voluntarily sacrificed his life’ at Shiloh because of undeserved censure. It also 
contended that this ‘eternal gabble about the rights of the people, usurpations of gov- 
ernment, unconstitutional measures . . . has been the breath of life to fools and dema- 
gogues.” Ibid., October 18, 1862. Aspersions on the President, according to the Rich- 
mond Examiner, March 7, 1862, were “unjust ... ill timed, unpatriotic and mischievous.” 
And so the squabbles continued to the end of the war. 

57 Charleston Mercury, November 4, 1864; Mobile Register and Advertiser, May 24, 
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seem to have been imposed on correspondents in the field.** Lee, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Van Dorn, and Hood, to mention only a few, at 
times excluded reporters from their armies.*° In the spring of 1862 
the provost marshal threatened to muzzle the Mobile Tribune if com- 
munications from the army in Corinth were published. Such action, 
however, was the exception. 

It became the custom of southern papers to withhold, voluntarily 
and sometimes in conjunction with the government, information which 
might be of help to the enemy.* On one memorable occasion Lee’s 
strategy was based upon General George B. McClellan’s acceptance of 
false information which the Confederate general had requested the 
Richmond papers to publish.** News of the famous Richmond bread 
riot of April, 1862, did not appear in the local press until copied from 
northern papers, and then it was belittled as Union propaganda.* On 
the other hand, General Thomas J. Jackson once found an account of 
an intended secret march printed in a Baltimore paper before he was 
halfway to his objective,** and Davis himself was responsible in 1864 
for an indiscretion which allowed Sherman to discover, through news- 
paper accounts of his Macon speech, the military plans of the govern- 


November 17, 1863; Richmond Examiner, February 3, 1862; Montgomery Daily Mail, 
September 26, 1862; Moore, Conscription and Conflict, 66. 

58 A bill was reported by the House Military Committee ‘to prevent information of 
the plans and operations of the land and naval forces of the Confederate States being 
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Mercury, January 18, 1862. Davis himself asked for a three-year control of the press in 
1864. Ibid., November 14, 1864. Some papers were suppressed for short periods or their 
editors arrested for attempting to array the planters against the government. Mobile 
Register and Advertiser, April 30, 1862. See also, James W. Patton, Unionism and 
Reconstruction in Tennessee (Chapel Hill, 1934), 35. 

59 Charleston Mercury, May 27, August 13, 26, 1862, September 30, 1863, October 
19, 1864; Mobile Register and Advertiser, May 29, 1862; Richmond Enquirer, July 14, 
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60 Montgomery Weekly Mail, July 23, 1863. 
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Richmond Enquirer, February 8, September 24, 1862; Charleston Mercury, July 29, 1863, 
October 12, 1864; Jones, Rebel War Clerk's Diary, I, 89, 267, 329; II, 27, 71, 146, 
211, 268, 301, 303, 318, 383, 434-35. 

$2 Randall, ‘Newspaper Problem during the Civil War,” Joc. cét., 314-15. 

68 Richmond Whig, April 6, 1862; Jones, Rebel Way Clerk’s Diary, I, 285-86; Rams- 
dell, Behind the Lines in the Confederacy, 49-50. 

64 Jones, Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, I, 104. 
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ment. The Richmond Whig thought the papers in the Southwest 
should be more discreet: “A little time should be given the Yankee 
commander some chance to display his sagacity. It is not fair or cour- 
teous to thrust information upon him before he has had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain it by his own agencies.”* 

Most of the slight news distortion found in southern papers was the 
natural exaggeration of editors who wishfully misinterpreted reports 
which at best were extremely unreliable.” It was claimed that the 
people would soon “begin to regard telegraphic dispatches with almost 
as much distrust as they would an abolition editor’s sworn statement.’”® 
The Jackson (Mississippi) press association representative who had ten 
thousand Yankees killed one day only to bring them back to life the 
next, and who talked of the possibility of the “total annihilation” of 
Grant’s forces just before the fall of Vicksburg, was thought ‘the most 
credulous man alive.’”*® Occasionally the headlines of a journal ran: 
“News By Telegraph—Hopeful if True." The report of General 
William T. Sherman's death,” the story of the capture of Cincinnati,” 
and rumors of poisoned bullets’ and tremendous enemy losses, were 
indications of a willingness to believe. Yet, on Monday, April 7, 1862, 
the Mobile Register and Advertiser, in an extra edition, proclaimed a 
brilliant Confederate victory for the first day of Shiloh, but no mention 
was made of Monday’s fighting until Friday, when it was admitted that 
the Confederate army had retired to Corinth.” Lee’s invasions of 

85 [bid., I, 293; Randall, “Newspaper Problem during the Civil War,” loc. cit., 315- 
16; Charleston Mercury, September 27, 1864, 

86 May 27, 1863. 

87 Richmond Examiner, July 15, 1863. 

88 Mobile Register and Advertiser, September 9, 1862; Charleston Mercury, Decem- 
ber 10, 1862. There had been established a “Press Association of the Confederate States.” 
Minutes of the Board of Directors (Atlanta, 1864). 

69 Montgomery Weekly Mail, July 8, 1863. 

70 Mobile Register and Advertiser, Jane 21, 1861, April 16, 1862. 

71 Houston Telegraph, April 17, 1862. 

72 Mobile Register and Advertiser, September 9, 1862. 

78 Memphis Appeal, April 14, 1862; Richmond Whig, September 16, 1863. 

74 Natchez Courier, July 24, 1861; Jones, Rebel War Clerk's Diary, 1, 91, 323. 


78 Mobile Register and Advertiser, April 7-12, 1862. See also, Charleston Mercury, 
April 10-14, 1862. 
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Maryland and Pennsylvania were first heralded as glorious successes, 
and later Antietam and Gettysburg became “defensive victories.’ 
News copied from northern papers was carefully selected but, generally 
speaking, the southern press was guilty of only slight distortion of 
military news.” 

The Richmond Whig in 1863 demanded that every newspaper in the 
South devote all space possible to calling for retaliation for ‘‘the groans 
of aged men, the shrieks of violated women, the cries of orphaned 
children, the dying sighs of Confederate prisoners slaughtered in cold 
blood, the crashing of burning farm houses and the plaints of butchered 
milch cattle.”’"* Atrocity-wise editors repeatedly called attention to the 
“premeditated massacre and pillage” and the “carnage and confla- 
gtation’”’ connived at by northern generals, who permitted “brutal sol- 
diery, drunken with wine, blood and fury . . . to enter every dwelling 
at their pleasure, plunder the property, ravish the women, burn the 
house, and proceed to the next.’’? Sherman’s troops came in for special 
censure. According to the Augusta Regzster: ‘We are informed that 
the incarnate devils ravished some of the nicest ladies of the town’’ of 
Milledgeville. 

Southern prisoners of war, according to the papers, were poisoned, 

7 Richmond Enquirer, September 23, 1862; Charleston Mercury, September 23, 1862, 
July 9-16, 1863; Richmond Whig, July 6, 1863. According to the Montgomery Weekly 
Mail of July 22, 1863, “Lee’s purpose seems to have been simply to forage on the enemy, 
and in this he has been successful, for he has gathered a large quantity of provisions, and 
any amount of horses.” Later in the war small engagements were likely to be played up 


as “Glorious News from the West,” and ‘Brilliant Victory in Mississippi.” See, for 
example, Charleston Mercury, May 9-10, December 27, 1864. 

77 Charleston Mercury, June 25, 1864. See also, Fleming, Civ] War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama, 218-20. 

78 May 21, 1863. 

79 Richmond Examiner, March 7, 1864. The Charleston Mercury, June 24, 1864, 
claimed that a Mrs. Corry, stripped of every means of subsistence, went to General War- 
ten for permission to buy a little of her own food “to feed her two sick and starving 
children.” “We have nothing for sale,” replied the general. “Then,” said the half 
frantic woman, “I will beg; give me, for God’s sake, a meal of meat for my two sick 
children.” “Madame,” replied the general, “we read that during the siege of Jerusalem, 
women were reduced to eat their children.’’ Another report stated that when a woman, 
within enemy lines, applied for a pass to Richmond, the answer from Grant was: “You 
are better where you are. When I enter Richmond, women’s persons will not be safe.” 

80 December 2, 1864, quoted in Charleston Mercury, December 7, 1864. 
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starved, frozen to death, stripped of all clothing, had their hands 
and feet cut off, were deliberately infected with smallpox, and were 
often shot in cold blood.** In general the degree of atrocity seemed 
to vary in inverse ratio with the fortunes of the Confederacy. 

Up to the very hour of the evacuation of Richmond, newspapers 
appeared as confident as ever.** The superiority of southern fighting 
ability, of southern resources, patriotism, and vigilance was always 
assumed.®** At the same time that the Union soldier was belittled, 
the dissension and disaffection in his section were magnified many 
times over. Bankruptcy, internal strife, foreign war, and general de- 
spondency were prophesied for the “Saints of Sodom, the Yankees.’’** 
Their military and civil leaders were caricatured and ridiculed beyond 
recognition. The Mobile Register and Advertiser spoke of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Abraham Hanks,** and the description of 
Benjamin F. Butler as ‘“‘the paragon and darling of that horny, whip- 
cord breed of women who supply inmates for all the brothels of the 
continent’’** was mild indeed. 

An occasional glorification of war itself accompanied the exhortatory 
appeals which attempted to force into line any individuals who were 
lukewarm in their sympathy with the cause.*’ According to the Charles- 
ton Mercury, “A terrified man is often the bravest in announcing his 
fear... . Stop him—face him—rebuke him—knock him down if neces- 
sary, but do not let him . . . poison a whole people with his fears.”® 

81 Charleston Mercury, October 8, 1861; Montgomery Weekly Mail, April 8, Sep- 
tember 26, 1862, April 29, 1863; Mobile Register and Advertiser, May 29, 1863; Rich- 
mond Whig, August 12, 1863; Richmond Examiner, March 17, 1864. 

82 George C. Eggleston, A Rebel’s Recollections (New York, 1878), 232-33. 

83 Richmond Examiner, September 27, November 29, 1861; Jackson Daily Missis- 
Sippian, April 21, 1863; Richmond Whig, November-December, 1863. The New Orleans 
Crescent, remarking the calling out of eight thousand Massachusetts militia, added that 
if they would come down to Pensacola, eighteen hundred Confederates would easily 
“whip them out.” Albert D. Richardson, The Secret Service, the Dungeon, and the Escape 
(Hartford, 1866), 90. 

84 Charleston Mercury, January 15, 1862, November 18, 1863; Jones, Rebel War 
Clerk's Diary, I, 351-52, 363-64. 
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8€ Richmond Whig, January 14, 1863. 
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Editorial pages presented logical arguments in defense of standard 
southern ideology concerning secession, state rights, slavery, and the 
theory of a master race.*® Beyond that, most of the papers endeavored 
to acquaint the southern mind with the necessity of conscription, higher 
taxes, the twenty-Negro law, home defense, the burning of endangered 
cotton, the planting of more food crops, and, toward the end of the 
wat, the need for a dictatorship.” 

Of all the arguments used by southern editors,*' the most powerful 
was probably the threat of the consequences of failure. The leaders 
of the Confederacy would be tried for treason and hanged.” Planta- 
tions would be divided into farms of forty acres “for the exclusive 
benefit of this migratory, fanatical, spirit-rapping, free love, ism-be- 
crazed population” of the North.** There would be no trial by jury, 
no habeas corpus. “If we are conquered, we are outlaws and felons.’’** 


button hole you for five minutes and you are lost. You will intone like a rain crow. 
The blackness of darkness will cover the earth. The sight of Confederate money will 
give you a pain in the stomach. The price of putty will be appalling. The child of 
yours who dares to eat more than one thin bacon rind will be regarded by you as a mur- 
derer. It will occur to you that interest on Confederate bonds ought to be 8 per cent a 
day, payable in gold. It wil] suggest itself to you that the duty of a wife in war times 
is either to take in washing and support herself, or else to remain in bed and limit herself 
to one chicken scrap a week. The length of the war and the age of Methuselah will 
strike you as identically the same. There will be a great many sour grapes this year. 
You will wish that President Davis and his cabinet were hung with a cow itch vine. 
The population of the North will be four billion, the population of the South will be 
about three hundred and eleven, mostly infants at the breast. Every blade of grass will 
turn into a Yankee, armed with a ten inch columbiad. You will think it high time for 
Gabriel to blow his horn. Finally you will take to believing telegraphic despatches and 
to borrowing newspapers. And then you will die.” Richmond Wig, July 30, 1863. 

89 Moore, Conscription and Conflict, 145. 

90 Richmond Examiner, November 29, 1861, April 15, 1864; Jackson Daily Missis- 
Sippian, June 19, 1862; Charleston Mercury, July 30, 1862, March 14, April 14, 1863, 
March 10, 1864; Mobile Register and Advertiser, February 17, March 21, 26, 1863; 
Richmond Whig, May 29, November 13, 1863; Montgomery Weekly Mail, August 12, 
1863. 

91 The women of the Confederacy were entreated to use their influence for purposes 
of morale. See Richmond Examiner, February 2, 1862; Charleston Mercury, July 18, 
1863; Montgomery Weekly Mail, October 15, 1863; Richmond Whig, August 10, 1863. 
The people were often told that they were enduring privations similar to those of their 
revolutionary forefathers, and their trials were compared with those of the Prussians 
after Jena. Charleston Mercury, August 26, 1863, April 16, December 23, 1864. 

®2 Montgomery Weebly Advertiser, June 12, 1861. 
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®4 Richmond Whig, September 9, 1863. 
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Southern mothers would be cooking for Yankee mistresses, wives 
would be washing the dirty linen of Yankee officers, daughters playing 
chambermaid to Yankee heiresses. Amalgamation would result.* “The 
white wives, which they have promised to their negro followers, are our 
sisters and our sweethearts. Think of that, men of the South. Unless 
you throw these wretches howling back to their haunts of impurity .. . 
you will be ‘of all men most miserable.’ ’’** Thus the southern editors 
sought to revive the fast-ebbing spirit of the Confederacy in the closing 
year of the war. 

It may have been, as Governor Vance thought, that “the great popu- 
lar heart’ had never been in the war. Certainly, if we may believe the 
statement of John M. Daniel of the Richmond Examiner, that “no 
powerful nation has ever been . . . subdued that really determined to 
fight while there was an inch of ground or a solitary soldier left to 
defend it,”*’ we must admit that the Confederacy, probably some time 
after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, lost the will-to-live. The means for 
an aggressive, well-organized, and sustained attack on popular opinion, 
seemingly unnecessary in 1861, were not present in the rural, individ- 
ualistic, almost frontier South.** The chance of reaching the masses 
through normal associations and contacts was small indeed, and the 
creation from the ground up of effective propaganda machinery, if con- 
sidered at all, must have been shunted aside until it was too late. The 
central and state governments, numerous individuals, the school, the 
church, and the press, were unable to arouse in the people an irresist- 
ible determination to fight an all-out war. Tremendous efforts were 
made, but they were sporadic, voluntary, unsystematized, and uneven 
in merit. One of the tragic failures of the Confederacy lay in the 
unsolved problem of civilian morale. 


% Tbid., July 17, 1863. 

26 Richmond Examiner, April 18, 1864. This paper, on February 19, 1864, summed 
up the consequences: “‘confiscation, brutality, military domination, insult, universal pov- 
erty, the beggary of millions, the triumph of the vilest individuals in these communities, 
the abasement of the honest and industrious, the outlawry of slaves, the destruction of 
agriculture and commerce, the emigration of all thriving citizens, the scorn of the world, 
the sullen sense of wrong and infamy.” 

97 Richmond Examiner, February 19, 1862. 

88 Ramsdell, “The Problem of Public Morale in the Southern Confederacy,” 2-3. 


The Teaching Techniques of the Farmers’ 
Alliance: An Experiment in Adult 
Education 


By HoMER CLEVENGER 


The leaders who developed within the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
1880's were the vanguard of the Progressive movement which, in the 
twentieth century, probably brought to our statute books far more radi- 
cal laws than the Alliance would have sanctioned. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Square Deal and Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom were result- 
ing skirmishes. The New Deal became a pitched battle, and in many 
respects the Republican platform of 1944 could be said to represent 
unconditional surrender. 

“Agitation, education, organization” was the announced campaign 
strategy of Alliance leaders. Revolution in government policies was 
theit objective. They wanted to modify laissez faire by a program of 
government control. They expected to accomplish their purpose by 
wielding the political influence of a united farm front. 

The leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance deserve better than history has 
thus far given them. If nothing more, they should be credited as able 
leaders in a cause which was unpopular with the conservatives of their 
day.* Their political enemies christened some of them with nicknames 
which are testimony of the disdain, perhaps the fear, in which the farm- 
ers were held. There were “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South Carolina, 
“Sockless Jerry” Simpson and “Yellin’ Mary’ Lease of Kansas, “Stump” 

1ohn D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), is a sympathetic history 


of the farmers’ movement. Hicks says (p. 126): “The national officers were given power, 
were well paid, and were expected to accomplish something.” 
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Ashby of Texas, and Tom Watson of Georgia whom Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed compared with the son of a wild jackass. James B. Weaver of 
Iowa, twice candidate for President of the United States, William A. 
Peffer, once United States senator from Kansas, and Ignatius Donnelly 
of Minnesota were among the other better known leaders. 

A friendly contemporary was near the truth when he described the 
Alliance as a national university which employed “hundreds of college 
educated as well as self-taught teachers, who [were able to} stimulate 
thought and lend inspiration to their fellows.’’? Certainly this might 
have been said of Uriel S. Hall, who directed the educational program 
in Missouri, 1889-1890, and served as president of the Missouri Alli- 
ance, 1890-1891. Hall was trained in law, was an able speaker, and 
was somewhat more conservative than other leaders. During his life, 
he served four years in Congress, was president of a small Missouri 
college, and spent his declining years as the operator of a private school 
in Columbia, Missouri. His speeches were not the wild harangues of 
an agitator but closely developed arguments full of allusions to John 
Stuart Mill and other economists. In the middle 1890's he was opposed 
to the free coinage of silver at sixteen to one. In his arguments to 
carry his followers with him, he expounded the economic law, “A 
His erudition 


bad money will drive good money out of circulation. 
was manifested when he told one audience that Nicolo Oresme had 
stated the theory in 1366 and that Copernicus had written about the 
principle long before Sir Thomas Gresham, whose name the law bears.* 

Like good educators, the Alliance teachers formulated objectives for 
their educational program. They understood that government inter- 
vention in behalf of agricultural interests would not solve all the prob- 
lems. They hoped to improve social life among the farmers and to 
make them better business managers. Their aims, in the words of the 
official historian of the Southern Alliance, were: 


2 Charles S. Walker, “The Farmers’ Movement,” in Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890- ), IV (1894), 793-94, 

8 Homer Clevenger, Agrarian Politics in Missourt, 1880-1896 (Publication No. 222, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 1940), 103. 
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By our frequent meetings we confidently believe that we shall be able to 
break up the isolated habits of farmers, improve their social conditions, increase 
their social pleasures, and strengthen their confidence and friendship for each 
other. 


Through our organization we shall endeavor to furnish facilities for and 
shall encourage the study of the laws of business and trade, the best methods 
of buying and selling, and the transaction of all business it may be desirable 
for farmers and laborers to engage in. 


Without disturbing party lines or affiliations or provoking feelings of party 
strife, . . . we shall discuss and investigate laws, public measures, and govern- 
ment policies that affect the producing masses. We shall approve the good and 
condemn the bad through the ballot. Our program shall be unfaltering hos- 
tility to all class legislation, tyranny and monopoly, excessive taxation, lavish 
expenditure, and all the wrongs and abuses by government. We shall try to 
understand the organization, powers, and purposes of government and qualify 
ourselves to judge correctly the merits of candidates for office.* 


For syllabi the leaders in the educational program used the platforms 
of demands adopted at the numerous state, regional, and national con- 
ventions.’ Theit aim was to secure the farmers’ support for the items 
in the platforms.* 

Even today it would seem improbable that a national political force 
could be built on a community of agreement among farmers. In the 
1880's uniting the farmers on a platform of new economic and political 
theories must have seemed impossible. Then, even more than now, 
the nature of the farming enterprise made farmers individualists and 
conservatives. Farmers, especially those of the South, had been the 
staunchest supporters of Thomas Jefferson’s doctrine of state rights and 
his maxim, “The least government is the best government.” Lack of 
information narrowed the farmers’ views and made them provincial. 

4W. Scott Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance and the Impending Revolution 
(Fort Scott, Kansas, 1891), 135-44. 

® Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 427-44, reprints several of these platforms. 

6 For some contemporary views of the farmers’ movement, see Frank M, Drew, ‘‘The 
Present Farmers’ Movement,” in Political Science Quarterly (New York, 1886- ), VI 


(1891), 282-310, and Washington Gladden, “The Embattled Farmers,” in Forum (New 
York, 1886-1930), X (1890), 315-22. 
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Their ability to think in the abstractions of political science was hin- 
dered by lack of education. 

Each section was suspicious of the other. The hatreds engendered 
by the Civil War were still alive. Partisan prejudices in the North had 
been nourished by a seties of “bloody shirt” campaigns and in the 
South by fresh memories of the Reconstruction period. ‘Democrats 
consider it a sin to vote the Republican ticket,” wrote John B. Hender- 
son of St. Louis to his friend, James S. Rollins of Columbia, Missouri.” 
A Tennessee editor told his readers, “. . . the meanest Democrat is an 
angel compared to the best Republican God ever made.’’* 

The success of the Alliance leaders would have been impossible if 
the 1880's had been ordinary times. But they were not. By that time 
the industrial revolution had passed through the early stages and the 
process of merging small businesses into larger ones was well on the 
way. No long petiod of experience had developed a code of business 
ethics. Legislation lagged behind economic developments. Competition 
proceeded under the law of the tooth and the fang. Railroads charged 
all the traffic would bear. Monopolists set their prices by the law of 
diminishing returns. 

Farmers, as little business men, were at the mercy of the unethical. 
Prices for their products steadily declined at the very time when they 
needed to spend more. Their businesses were in a state of transition 
from a way of life to a commercial enterprise. They needed more capi- 
tal outlay for the new machinery then coming into use. Their cost of 
living, in terms of cash, went up as the new processes in manutfac- 
turing and facilities in transportation tempted their wives to forsake 
the home industries of spinning, weaving, tailoring, soap making, can- 
ning, and preserving. Farmers were also yearning for the many things 

7 John B. Henderson to James S. Rollins, August 14, 1878, in James S. Rollins 
Papers (State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia). Henderson was a Republican 
with liberal views. As senator from Missouri he voted against the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, and as a result lost much of his Missouri following. Rollins had been 
a Whig before the Civil War, and served in the Union army during the war, but became 
a Democrat after 1865. His political philosophy was much like that of Henderson. 


8 Daniel M. Robison, Bob Taylor and the Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee (Chapel 
Hill, 1935), 146. 
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needed to make farm life more enjoyable. Buggies and carriages, 
pianos and organs, carpets and curtains, kerosene lamps, cookstoves, 
and steam washers made calls on their bank accounts.® Many of the 
ovet-optimistic mortgaged their farms to buy what they wanted. When 
conditions failed to get better, thousands of these lost their homes. 
Others must have suffered in fear that a drought or a hailstorm would 
bring the sheriff to their doors.” 

All farmers felt that they had a grievance. They might admit that 
some of the fault was theirs, but they were certain that part of the 
blame lay elsewhere. Their restlessness and discontent increased as 
the nineteenth century drew nearer to a close. They were eager to lis- 
ten to anyone who would diagnose their troubles. In the language of 
the professor of education, the psychological set and learning readiness 
were present when the agitators, educators, and organizers began to 
appear on the scene. 

The educational program of the Alliance did not begin with the rise 
of the movement in the early 1880's. Except for the Northern Alliance, 
the movement had a grass-roots beginning. In nearly every state of 
the South and in a few of the North, a local farm club was expanded 
into a state organization." By the middle 1880's several state organi- 
zations had been perfected. Then came the urge to nationalize the 
movement. 

The Northern Alliance had begun as a regional organization and a 
few of the southwestern states had merged by December, 1889. At that 
time joint and concurrent conventions were called to meet in St. Louis 
for the purpose of making the movement national in scope. Negotia- 


9 Charles F, Emerick, “An Analysis of Agrarian Discontent in the United States,’”’ in 
Political Science Quarterly, XI (1896), 622-23; Alfred H. Peters, “The Depreciation of 
Farm Lands,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston, 1886- ), IV (1889), 27; S. 
K. Fowler, “The American Farmer,” an address before a Farmers’ Institute at Edina, 
Missouri, in T'wenty-first Annual Report of the State Board of Agriculture of the State of 
Missouri, 1888-1889 (Jefferson City, 1889), 35-46; D. R. McAnally, “The Book and the 
Plow,” in Seventeenth Annual Report of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture for 
1883 (Jefferson City, 1884), 141-49. 

1 John D. Barnhart, “Rainfall and the Populist Party in Nebraska,” in American 
Political Science Review (Baltimore, 1906- ), XIX (1925), 527-40. 

11 See Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 96-127, for a full treatment of this development. 
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tions, however, failed to produce a national organization. The north- 
ern and southern groups could not agree on some practices and put- 
poses.” Two organizations were the result. The southern group, which 
was the larger, was extended to include Kansas, the Dakotas, and a few 
other northern states. The educational programs, which were intensi- 
fied after the attempt to effect a national merger, were so much alike 
that no distinction need be made in discussing them. 

The Alliance school did not lack enrollment. By August, 1890, it 
was estimated that 3,000,000 farmers had joined the Alliance. These 
were divided among the several states, with Missouri and Texas lead- 
ing.* Full growth had not been reached by 1890, for at that time the 
membership in Missouri totaled only 200,000. Early in 1891 it had 
grown to 240,000.* 

The members in each community belonged to local lodges, of which 
there were about 4,000 in Missouri alone. Moniteau County had 41 and 
Boone County, 42.° On the average, there was about one for every 
township. At the local lodges all over the country the members assem- 
bled in bi-weekly or monthly sessions. Attendance was required, and 
these became the basic agency through which the Alliance leaders 
taught their lessons. 

To supplement the local meetings, speakers were sent to talk to farm- 
ers gathered at picnics and barbecues.** Whenever a good speech had 
been made, it was printed and mailed to the locals.*7 Both state and 
regional organizations adopted some newspaper or magazine for an 

12 Herman C. Nixon, “The Cleavage within the Farmers’ Alliance Movement,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XV (1928), 22-33. 

18 Fred E. Haynes, Third Party Movements since the Civil War, with Special Reference 
to Iowa (Iowa City, 1916), 234-35; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 42 vols. (New 
York, 1862-1903), New Ser., Vol. XV (1890), p. 301. 

14 Clevenger, Agrarian Politics in Missouri, 96-97. 


18 Columbia Missouri Statesman, March 26, 1890; California (Mo.) The Newspaper, 
June 6, 1889. 

16 Alex M. Arnett, Te Populist Movement in Georgia (New York, 1922), 100; St. 
Louis Republic, July 28, 1888; August 22, 1890. 

17 History of the Alliance, the Agricultural Wheel, the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, 
the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, and Other Farm Organizations, edited and com- 
piled by the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture, official organ of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of Missouri (St. Louis, 1890), 147. 
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official organ. Members were strongly urged to become subscribers. A 
National Reform Press Association, composed of fifteen hundred edi- 
tors, was organized at a national convention at Ocala, Florida, in 1890. 
These newspapers, largely rural weeklies, reached a large proportion 
of the farmers.** A system of exchanges enabled the editors to keep 
their readers abreast of the developments all over the country. Through 
them the Alliance teachers could easily reach their students. 

Circulars, pamphlets, and books were printed, some by the million.” 
The farmers were urged to read such books as Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward, Donnelly’s Caesar's Column, Powderly’s Thirty Years of Labor, 
Pefter’s The Farmer’s Side, and Weaver's A Call to Action.® ‘To arouse 
the farmers’ interest, the Reform Press printed questions and answers 
on these books and often sold them with their subscriptions. With all 
these educational agencies at hand, their aims and objects in view, their 
syllabi prepared, and their students enrolled, the teachers could begin 
to present their course. 

Attaining the first two aims, the improvement of social life and busi- 
ness management, was not difficult. The periodic meetings in the locals, 
social affairs promoted by the clubs, and frequent picnics and barbecues 
cultivated the farmers’ inclination to enjoy association with their neigh- 
bors. There was an immediate financial motive for the farmers to 
study new and improved methods of cultivation and stock raising. If 
better business management would increase their profits, they wanted 
to know it. Their eagerness to have this kind of information was indi- 
cated by a growing demand for farm magazines. One editor, years 
afterward, reported the 1880's a ptosperous period for farm periodi- 
cals.2* Publishers rushed to supply the market. Over one hundred new 


18 On circulation of the newspapers, see Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 131, and Walker, 
“The Farmers’ Movement,” Joc. cit., 794. 

18 St. Louis Republic, September 15, 1891; Harry Barnard, “Eagle Forgotten,” The Life 
of Jobn Peter Altgeld (New York, 1938), 346. 

20 Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 129-31; Arnett, Populist Movement in Georgia, 100; 
Robert L. Hunt, History of the Farmers’ Movement in the Southwest, 1873-1925 (College 
Station, Texas, 1935), 11. 

21 John M. Stahl, Growing with the West (New York, 1930), 88. 
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ones were brought out between 1880 and 1885.77 Nearly all newspaper 
editors regularly gave space to articles on farm management. 
Attainment of the third aim, changing the farmers’ political think- 
ing and rousing them to action, was a different problem. The leaders 
challenged the farmers to learn in words the farmers could understand 
and with remarks designed to stir their emotions. One shouted at an 
audience: “If we want something we must act intelligently and elect 
those who will do what we want. . . . It is the boast of sharpers and 
tricksters that we do not have intelligence enough to recognize and 
defend our own interests. . . . Monopolies and corporations hire the 
very best skill to secure their ends in legislation.”** An editor, in a little 
less elegant style, wrote: “Why make a jackass out of yourself when a 
little horse sense would save you from becoming a beast of burden?’”’** 
In like vein the leaders strove to develop a spirit of group conscious- 
ness, The farmers were told that manufacturers and lenders thought 
farmers existed only to make others rich and that farmers were “like 
unarmed men among desperadoes.”** They were told that lawyers 
filled most of the offices of government and dismissed a farmer who 
presented a plea with a shrug and the remark, “He is nothing but a 
farmer.’ A country versus city psychosis was cultivated. Farmers 
were informed that their ‘‘city friends’ looked “down on them as one- 
gallused country Jakes.”*" In retaliation the Reform Press, through its 
exchange, circulated the definition of a “city dude”: “A dood iz a 


22 Frank L. Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1885, 3 vols. (New York- 
Cambridge, 1930-1938), III, 151. 

28 J, A. Fulbright (member of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture), “Organization, 
Education, Co-operation of the Farmers,” a speech before a meeting at Rolla, Missouri, in 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture for 1886-1887 (Jef- 
ferson City, 1887), 343. 

2 California (Mo.) The Newspaper, January 31, 1889. 

25 St. Louis Republic, March 29, 1888. 
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2 legged animal with a hat on 1 end and shuz on the uther, and a hole 
in his hed where uther people has branes.” 

Convincing the farmers that they should improve their minds and 
that they were a downtrodden class was easy compared with eliminating 
sectionalism. Banishing sectional hatreds had been the hope of the 
left-wing farm parties since 1880.*° The Alliance leaders planned to do 
something about it. Leonidas L. Polk of North Carolina, who was 
elected president of the Southern Alliance at St. Louis in 1889, said: 
“We propose to wipe the Mason-Dixon line out of our geography.’’** 
After the St. Louis meeting, The National Alliance, published in Hous- 
ton, Texas, reported that the “bloody chasm” had been “‘bridged.”* 
The Virginia State Alliance announced, “We intend to grasp and 
tighten the Alliance grip on the hands of our Alliance brethren of 
the North.’’? 

In February, 1892, a pageant was presented before a national con- 
vention of farmers in St. Louis. Former Union soldiers, in uniform, 
advanced to the center of the stage from one wing and former Con- 
federates from the other. They clasped hands as the flag waved and 
the crowd cheered. Then came prayer, bolstered with “Amens,” and 
followed by a resolution that it was “time to bury in one tomb the 
disunion, malice and hate resulting from the war.’’** 

Any indication of success in the efforts to overcome sectional or 
political prejudice was news. A Blue and Gray meeting in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, was considered worthy of a souvenir edition by a local 
paper.** The St. Louis Repzblic told of a Macon, Missouri, local which 
had elected a Democrat for president and Republicans for secretary 
and lecturer.* The Memphis (Missouri) Farmers’ Union proclaimed 
the educational program a success. In a Kansas convention “an ex- 

28 California (Mo.) The Newspaper, May 2, 1895. 

29 Fred E. Haynes, James B. Weaver (lowa City, 1919), 165. 

30 Arnett, Populist Movement in Georgia, 133. 

81 California (Mo.) The Newspaper, January 2, 1890. 

82 St. Louis (semi-weekly) Republic, August 23, 1890. 

83 [bid., February 26, 1892. 
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Union soldier, with one arm,” had ‘‘nominated an ex-Confederate and 
his name” had been “placed on the ticket with a whoop!’** The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat was pleased when “mossback Democrats and 
ultra Republicans sat side by side” in a convention in a strong Demo- 
cratic country in southern Missouri, but glumly challenged South 
Carolina or Mississippi to elect a Republican when it reported the 
election of a former Confederate as congressman-at-large from Kan- 
sas.*" All this free publicity helped the teachers in their work. 

To eradicate sectional prejudices and build up a class consciousness, 
the Alliance teachers appealed through the emotions. But, to impart 
their theories of political economy, they were compelled to use the 
intellectual approach. The outline of their presentation first called for 
an analysis of the farmers’ condition, then for determining the cause, 
and finally the proposal of remedies.** 

The subjects to be discussed in the bi-weekly or monthly meetings 
of the local lodges were suggested by state and national officers. Con- 
stant urging through the official organs kept the local officers on the 
alert.2® Through the Reform Press the national president in 1891 pro- 
posed these questions as the basis for an evening’s program: “What 
is money? What are the uses of money? Is money a commodity? Who 
furnishes the money for the country? Who ought to furnish it? How 
should money be furnished to the people?’*® National bankers were 
probably abused when these questions were answered by farmers in 
open forum. 

Sometimes the local Reform editor would print an article on the topic 
of the hour and would then pose questions designed to promote an 
exchange of views on meeting nights. At other times a speech by 
some outsider or a debate would open the discussion period. 

Following is a program advertised for an evening session at a local 
lodge in Moniteau County, Missouri: 


86 Memphis (Mo.) Farmers’ Union, June 23, 1892. 

87 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 23, 1888, and November 11, 1892. 

88 Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance, 265. 

89 California (Mo.) The Newspaper, November 7, 1889; March 19, 1891; Memphis 
(Mo.) Farmers’ Union, February 18, 1892. 

40 California (Mo.) The Newspaper, July 9, 1891. 
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Song—‘“‘Poor Kansas Fools.” 

History of the Order. 

Aims and Purposes of the Organization. 

Paper and Discussion of the Same. 

Speech—‘‘Are We a Free People?” 

Song—“Almost Persuaded” [A parody, which might have had the more 
definite title “Almost Persuaded to Bolt My Old Party’’}. 

7. What the Order Has Accomplished. 

8. What is Money? 

9. Song—‘Good-bye My Party, Good-bye.’ 


AY wR wWN 


The Alliance teachers correlated the work of all the other agencies 
with that done in the local meetings. They seemed to understand the 
achievement level of their pupils. Most farmers had not advanced 
far beyond the three R’s in formal education, and-had read but little 
afterward. ‘The average farmer had probably never seriously considered 
national economic problems except during political campaigns. Then 
his mind had been closed to one side of the question. The techniques 
used indicate that the teachers tailored the logic to fit the pupils. 

After reminding the farmers that their net return was the market 
price less freight charges, a convincing argument like this was pre- 
sented: It costs $96 to ship a car of wheat from Jasper County to St. 
Louis but only $46 to ship a car of ore. The railroad has two prices 
for shipping the same weight in the same kind of car going the same 
distance. The railroad makes $75 profit on the wheat and $25 on the 
ore. If the mine owner were forced to pay as much as the farmer, he 
would have to close his mine. Here is proof that the railroad is charging 
all the traffic will bear. “If a man boards a train and holds up the 
people for all there is in their pockets, it is robbery: when Jay Gould 
takes all the traffic will bear, that is business.”** It was also charged 
that every time the farmers tried to secure legislation to stop such prac- 
tices, the railroad lobby defeated their purpose. If railroads could not 
be regulated by law, they argued, the government should secure owner- 
ship and, like England and Prussia, operate them for the benefit of the 


41 [bid., October 2, 1890. 
42 History of the Alliance, the Agricultural Wheel, 15-31. The quotation.is from Cali- 
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people. To them there was as much reason for the government to haul 
food as to haul mail.* 

The Alliance teachers resorted to the historical approach in teaching 
the quantitative theory of money. They reminded the farmers that 
hogs sold for nine and ten cents a pound and wheat for $2.50 per 
bushel in the period from 1866 to 1868. There were no tramps, no 
mortgages, and farmers were lenders instead of borrowers. Then, the 
circulating medium was fifty dollars per capita. Now (1889), with 
only six dollars per capita, hogs were selling at three and one half 
cents and wheat at sixty cents. Farms were mortgaged and farmers 
received hardly enough to pay interest and taxes. It was also contended 
that from 1878 to 1882 there was an honest inflation of probably forty 
per cent, and that failures were few and “business men could approach 
the ideal of doing business on a cash basis.” When the inflation was 
stopped in 1882, prices began to go down and failures to increase. If 
there was more money in circulation the farmers would have better 
prices, better homes, and could pay off their mortgages. There would 
be fewer trusts and the people would be lifted nearer to the level of 
capitalists.“ With national banks in charge of circulation, exclaimed 
one editor, it was no wonder that farmers were on a credit system!* 

To the farmers who knew that debts were burdensome, keeping the 
national bank system could be made to look like foolish government 
policy. By pointing out that the system was based on an interest-bear- 
ing bonded indebtedness, and that the government had a surplus in 
the treasury, it was easy to proceed to the question: Why not pay off 
these bonds, stop the interest, and get rid of the national banks? At- 
tention was called to the fact that under the national bank system, the 
taxpayers paid three per cent interest on the bonds and eight per cent 
on the money they borrowed from the banks, while the bank paid the 
treasury one per cent for issuing the currency. As a result, it was said, 

43 The freight and postal system analogy was used in demands formulated at St. Louis 
both in 1889 and 1892. 

44 These arguments were advanced in California (Mo.) The Newspaper, January 31, 
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the borrowers of the country paid ten per cent on the money they bor- 
rowed; and the question was raised as to why it would not be just as 
logical for the government to lend money to the farmers on non-perish- 
able products as to lend money to the banks on bonds. Under such a 
plan the farmers could pay two per cent on the money and thus save 
eight per cent.*® 

By use of the same techniques and all the agencies for education, the 
Alliance teachers sought to inform the farmers about the other Alliance 
demands. Among these were tariff revision, income tax, anti-monopoly 
laws, and restrictions on option-dealing in farm products. The infor- 
mation presented may often have been false; the causes for pictured 
conditions may have been irrelevant; and some of the remedies advo- 
cated may have been violations of all the laws of finance and econom- 
ics; but the farmers were convinced of their validity and agreed that 
government intervention was necessary to secure economic equality. 

Eftorts to obtain remedial legislation produced the motive for study- 
ing political science. Alliance leaders, especially those of the South, 
advocated the seizure of existing party machinery as a means of achiev- 
ing their purpose. Both Democrats and Republicans were urged to 
attend township conventions of their own parties. They were instructed 
to elect party officers and delegates who were favorable to farmers’ 
demands. In these party conventions the teachers had an excellent lab- 
oratory for demonstrating the arts, wiles, and stratagems of practical 
politics. 

In trying to put through legislation with their own lobbies, the farm- 
ers learned how pressure politics influence government from the county 
upward. The obstacles which they met in the course of those efforts 
served the Alliance teachers as object lessons to prove the need for 
reforms. When employers in the cities were accused of telling laborers 
how to vote, a secret ballot and a corrupt practices act were demanded. 
When farmers learned how “wire pullers” could control a convention, 

46 The Southern Alliance, at St. Louis in 1889, proposed a sub-treasury system through 
which farmers could borrow money at two per cent. The money was supposed to be a 
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loan was repaid the currency was to be withdrawn from circulation. 
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they proposed primary elections. When the President and Senate 
proved to be stumbling blocks for farm bills, the direct election of these 
officers was advocated. When state executives and legislators failed to 
keep campaign promises, the virtues of the recall, initiative, and ref- 
erendum were expounded. 

The Alliance teachers can be commended for their teaching tech- 
niques. The success of an educational program, however, must be meas- 
ured by its effect on the thinking and acting of the pupils. In the judg- 
ment of many contemporaries their influence was remarkable. In 1890, 
for example, Governor David R. Francis of Missouri, in his annual mes- 
sage to the General Assembly, said: “The... farmers .. . seem to 
have become thoroughly aroused to the realization of their burthens and 
are making concerted and intelligent effort to correct the evils from 
which they suffer.”*” Two years earlier, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
had reported that farmers were a reading and thinking people.” Writ- 
ing several years afterward, one contemporary said: “Despite the pov- 
erty of the country, the books of Henry George, Bellamy, and other 
economic writers were bought as fast as dealers could supply them. 
They were bought to be read greedily; and nourished by the fascina- 
tion of novelty and the zeal of enthusiasm, thoughts and theories 
sprouted like weeds after a May shower.“ Another observer re- 
ported that the whole country was “filled with a spirit of investiga- 
tion” and that “questions respecting finance and government functions” 
were studied ‘as no where else in the world. ... It is marvelous how 
these men will furnish readily and confidently solutions for all prob- 
lems of finance—the most delicate and least understood of all gov- 
ernment concerns.’*° 

How well the Alliance leaders succeeded in changing government 
policy can be learned by referring to the statute books. To give the 

47 Floyd C. Shoemaker and others (eds.), Messages and Proclamations of the Governors 
of the State of Missouri, 1820-1909, 9 vols. (Columbia, 1922), VII, 224. 

48 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, September 21, 1888. 


49 Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 132, quoting Elizabeth Higgins, Out of the West (New 


York, 1902), 133, 136. 
50 Frank B. Tracy, “Rise and Doom of the Populist Movement,” in Forum, XVI 


(1893), 244-48. 
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farm movement entire credit for the passage of any specific law is per- 
haps questionable, but several which met the farmers’ demands can be 
cited. The Interstate Commerce Act, the Sherman Anti-trust Act, the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, and the tariff and income tax acts of 
1893 can be put in the list. Besides these laws passed by Congress, 
others were enacted by state legislatures. Between 1887 and 1893, the 
Missouri legislature passed acts to regulate railroads, outlaw monopo- 
lies, forbid option-dealing in farm products, and reduce the legal rate 
of interest from ten to eight per cent. The Australian ballot, state con- 
trolled primaries, and a corrupt practices act became law during the 
same years. In the early 1900's the initiative and referendum were 
added to Missouri's constitution. 

If government policies and legislation reflect changes in the political 
thinking of the people, the influence of the Alliance teachers did not 
end with the passing of their organization in the early 1890's. Many 
of the reforms which they demanded became law after 1900.* The 
list is much too long to include in an appraisal of the teaching tech- 
niques used in the Alliance school, but its length is in itself an addi- 
tional bit of testimony on the effectiveness of the teaching. 


51 Clarence Roberts, “Congressional History of the Populists’ (M. A. thesis, University 
of Missouri, 1936). 


The Bourbon Period in Mississippi Politics, 
1875-1890 


By (Miss) WILLIE D. HALSELL 


“We do not know what a Bourbon Democrat means,” declared the 
editor of the Memphis Appeal in 1875, “unless it implies that there is 
a class of old politicians, who, . . . forgetting nothing and learning 
nothing, do not recognize any issue as settled by the war and are ready 
to inaugurate another rebellion. We know of no such Democrats.”* To 
this description other contemporaries added the statements that the 
Bourbons “were not content to accept the war amendments” to the 
Constitution? and that they were the “irreconcilables.”* In accordance 
with its historical origin the name suggests a ruling group, once de- 
throned but now returned to power, who stubbornly hold to the past 
and refuse to adapt themselves to a changing world about them.* 

Upon application of the above descriptions it will appear that very 
few leaders in Mississippi during the period of so-called Bourbon as- 
cendancy were eligible for the name of Bourbon. When the Mississippi 
Democrats regained power in 1875, the last two ante-bellum senators 
were inactive: Jefferson Davis was disfranchised; Albert G. Brown was 
living in political retirement. Of the five men who represented the 


1Memphis Appeal, April 16, 1875. 

2 Edward Mayes, Lucius QO. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and Speeches, 1825-1893 
(Nashville, 1896), 394-95. 

3 Raymond (Miss.) Hinds County Gazette, January 7, 1880; Memphis Appeal, April 
16, 1875. 

4See Alex M. Arnett, T’he Populist Movement in Georgia (New York, 1922), 22 and 
footnote; C. Vann Woodward, “Bourbonism in Georgia,” in North Carolina Historical 
Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), XVI (1939), 23-24; C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, 
Agrarian Rebel (New York, 1938), 56. 
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state in Congress at the beginning of the war, one had been killed at 
Gettysburg, another died early in Reconstruction, and a third, Reuben 
Davis, was engaging in a successful law practice that won for him the 
reputation of one of the foremost criminal lawyers of the state; and 
when he briefly re-entered politics later, it was as a Greenbacker. The 
other two, Lucius Q. C. Lamar and Otho R. Singleton, regained their 
positions during Reconstruction. Jacob Thompson, who had been a 
member of President James Buchanan’s cabinet, took no part in post- 
Civil War politics. Of the immediate pre-war governors, none again 
held that office or influenced politics to any appreciable extent after 
1875. 

Not one of the Mississippi Democratic leaders, including the two 
former Congressmen, could be described as unreconciled to Reconstruc- 
tion. They conceded that the war had ended secession; they accepted 
the amendments; and they determined to make the best of the situation. 
True, they were the ruling class and they entrenched themselves se- 
curely in political power, but they were not the ultra-consetvatives of 
the party. In 1875, therefore, the term Bourbon could apply to Missis- 
sippi Democratic leaders in only a limited sense. 

There were Mississippi Democrats, however, to whom the term did 
apply; for these men refused to accept defeat and Reconstruction. 
Though Mississippi had no such outstanding irreconcilable as Georgia 
had in Robert Toombs (because of his peculiar status Jefferson Davis 
could hardly be included here), Mississippi had “die hards” whose 
heads were bloody and unbowed. They did not hold high offices and 
they were greatly outnumbered, but because several of them were in- 
fluential and capable editors, their voices were heard occasionally in 
newspaper columns and briefly on the floors of party assemblies. 

These unreconstructed rebels received their death blow at the Demo- 
cratic state convention in August, 1875. This, the first Democratic 
party convention held in Mississippi since before the war, was well 
attended; for it was expected that a fierce battle would be fought for 
control of the party. The “die hards,” called Bourbons by more than 
one editor, were led by William H. McCardle, a former Whig and the 
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editor of the Vicksburg Commercial, and A. J. Frantz, editor of the 
Brandon Republican. They hoped to force the adoption of a color-line 
plank in the platform, but the Democrats who determined the con- 
vention’s policies considered such a plank suicidal for the party and its 
prospects.” Among the leaders against the color line were men such 
as Albert G. Brown, Ethelbert Barksdale, and John W. C. Watson, who 
in the early days of Reconstruction had urged acceptance of federal 
acts.© ‘The keynote speaker and dominant personality of the assembly, 
L. Q. C. Lamar, had made a timely plea for sectional reconciliation in 
his eulogy on Charles Sumner on the floor of Congress only the pre- 
vious year. 

The battle within the party came into the open when the preamble 
and platform were placed before the convention for adoption. The 
color-line question was pushed out of sight and the “die hards” took 
issue with the name adopted for the reorganized Democracy—the Dem- 
octat Conservatives. By use of this label the Democrats hoped that 
they would win over dissatisfied Republicans, Whigs, and all others 
opposed to Radical Republicans in Mississippi, and also impress the 
Liberal Republicans in the North. But hardly had the last word of 
the platform been read when McCardle promptly rose and by the “flash 
of his eye and excited manner” showed that he planned to fight. He 
ridiculed the word “Conservative” as part of the party name. Declaring 
himself an old line Whig now turned Democrat, he scorned the sug- 
gestion that possibly 10,000 votes would be won by that label. Further- 
more, he said, his county stood “uncompromisingly” on the color line 
which he had been instructed to support. An anticipatory tremor ran 
over the convention, but Wiley P. Harris and others answered him at 

5 Jackson (Miss.) Pilot, May 22, 1875; Memphis Appeal, July 31, 1877. Reuben Davis, 
a delegate, also favored a color line, but his county platform disapproved. Testimony of 
Reuben Davis, in Senate Reports, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 527, Vol. II, p. 1062. 

6 Testimony of H. T. Fisher, editor of Jackson Pilot and Jackson Times, in Senate 
Reports, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 527, Vol. I, p. 534; Albert G. Brown to Zachariah 
Chandler, January 4, 1868, in Zachariah Chandler Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library 
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length, after which the platform was adopted “almost unanimously.” 
The irreconcilables were decisively defeated at this time.” 

The anti-color-line leaders, who considered themselves “‘liberals,” 
now nominated congressional candidates from four districts. Another 
“liberal,” James Z. George, was elected chairman of the Democratic 
executive committee for the autumn campaign, and Lamar, the fore- 
most ‘liberal,’ made an address before the convention in which he 
recommended a policy of conciliation in state and nation.® 

Lamar’s utterances, declared a northern newspaper, were similar to 
those of “Toombs, Wigfall & Co.,” for “his Bourbonism is unques- 
tioned.”® To the minds of many in the North, political leaders who 
allied themselves with or worked for the interests of the Democratic 
party in the South were zpso facto Bourbons, irrespective of ante-bellum 
background or Reconstruction attitude. Gradually within the South the 
political opponents of the Democratic leaders in power began calling 
them Bourbons, possibly because that name came to have a stigma 
attached to it. When many of these Democrats in high offices turned 
to serving the railroads, manufacturing enterprises, and other business 
interests while turning deaf ears to the farmers, ‘“‘Bourbonism” acquired 
additional economic and class connotations. Though these men after 
whom is named the later period of Reconstruction were the “liberals” 
in the convention of 1875, they became the conservatives of the party 
before the end of the fifteen years of their supremacy. 

The period of Bourbon ascendancy in Mississippi may be considered 
to have begun in 1875 with the defeat of the reactionaries in the Demo- 
cratic party. The decade following 1890 may be considered as marking 
the decline and disappearance of Bourbon power in Mississippi, since 
by that time the prestige of the old leaders was waning, some of them 
had retired from politics, several had died, and, most significantly, new 

7 Jackson Times, August 4, 1875; Jackson Clarion, August 4, 1875. Other parliamentary 
action which took place need not be given here. 

8 Jackson Times, August 4, 1875; Jackson Pilot, August 7, 1875. The “liberals” were 
also called “conservatives,” the term being more or less dependent upon the user’s political 
affiliations. 


9 New York Commercial Advertiser, quoted in Washington (D. C.) National Republi- 
can, August 14, 1875. 
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elements and younger leaders were beginning to direct state affairs. 
Sometimes co-operation with the more sympathetic of the older leaders 
was agreeable to the new generation of 1890, as was shown in the 
state constitutional convention of that year. Hastening the decline of 
Bourbonism were the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist party organi- 
zation.” 

Not all Mississippi Bourbons stood for the same things. On a few 
major points most of them agreed. Some wanted to develop industries 
in Mississippi, and that required the help of outside capital. Since the 
East was the capitalist section, this meant a rapprochement between 
East and South. Most of the Bourbons were friendly to the railroads, 
several of them earning their living at some time as railroad lawyers. 
Few were bitter against the railroads and corporations. Few were in- 
volved in manufacturing enterprises and not one was the head of a 
large corporation or industry. All thought they were working wisely 
for the economic improvement of the state. All approved of recon- 
ciliation between the sections of the nation. On one outstanding issue 
in particular the Bourbons, whether for or against the farmers, were 
agreed, and that was the control of the Negro vote to insure the con- 
tinuation of white supremacy. Within these general limits there were 
all kinds of degrees and variations. 

The three men most influential in Mississippi politics during the 
Bourbon period, and therefore the leaders to whom the term “Bourbon” 
was frequently applied, were Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Edward C. Walthall, 
and James Z. George. All were United States senators, Walthall suc- 
ceeding to Lamar’s seat when Lamar entered President Grover Cleve- 
land’s cabinet in 1885. George was elected in 1880 and held office 
until his death in 1897. All were lawyers, George probably being the 
most able of them, though Lamar attained the position of Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Both George and Lamar 
held other public offices; Walthall none of importance until he was 
appointed senator. Lamar and Walthall were close friends, both born 

10 On Populism in Mississippi, see William D. McCain, “The Populist Party in Mis- 
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to the purple. George was never intimate with them, and prided him- 
self on his title of “The Commoner.” 

In other ways George was unlike his colleagues. Born poor, he 
plowed in the fields; grown into manhood, he was self-made and 
proud of it. Though eventually he became wealthy and owned large 
plantations, he remained at heart the poor man’s friend. A blunt and 
tactless man, he did not possess the charm and courtliness of the other 
two senators. He was the friend and champion of the farmers. He 
worked for the establishment of a state agricultural college, and was 
appointed a trustee of the one which was established. He also approved 
of experiment stations at agricultural colleges, and advocated farms 
at those colleges for the purpose, among others, of helping poor boys 
pay their expenses.** Mississippi farmers considered him the father of 
the United States Department of Agriculture.” In defense of the 
farmer, his income, and the effects of monetary policies on him, 
George’s voice was raised on numerous occasions in the Senate.** 

While he realized the necessity and benefits of corporations, he was 
convinced that they should be firmly controlled. He was one of the 
five senators who shaped the Sherman Anti-trust Law into its final 
form.’* He supported the Interstate Commerce Act, though he expected 
the railroads to try to evade it, and he asked the Mississippi railroad 
commissioners for “some efficient mode of supervision or regulation 
of rates” for intra-state commerce.” He also worked long and hard 

11 Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., 154 (December 10, 1885); 49 Cong., 2 
Sess., 730 (January 17, 1887), 1094 (January 27, 1887); Jackson Clarion-Ledger, June 27, 
1889. 

12 Columbus (Miss.) Patron of Husbandry, March 11, 1882; James W. Garner, ‘The 
Senatorial Career of James Z. George,” in Mississippi Historical Society Publications 
(Oxford-Jackson, 1898-1925), VII (1903), 247. 

18 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 1346 (February 25, 1884); 50 Cong., 1 
Sess., 8561 (September 13, 1888) ; 53 Cong., 1 Sess., 1722-23 (September 26, 1893). 

14He offered amendments providing that the act should not apply to agreements be- 
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for a bankruptcy law, which he pushed through the Senate.’** He dis- 
trusted the centralized power and privileges of banks, vowing that he 
would not vote for any act which favored the banks at the expense of 
the people.” Many of his Mississippi supporters were disappointed 
when he refused to support the sub-treasury scheme. He fought a politi- 
cal campaign largely on that issue, and won."* 

George was one of the leaders in calling a convention in 1890 for 
the purpose of writing a new constitution to take the place of the one 
adopted during Reconstruction. He favored such action in 1888, and 
he urged it in 1889 in public speeches. The most pressing need, as he 
saw it, was the control of Negro suffrage, but he also wanted legislative 
curbs on corporations by means of repealable or amendable charters 
and by taxation of corporation property.*® George's hand may today 
be seen in those sections of the Mississippi constitution of 1890.” 

Senator Lamar was not a wealthy man, nor did he at any time after 
the war own considerable property. His sympathies, however, were 
with the well-to-do rather than the poor. He acknowledged his political 
debt to the farmers and he rhapsodized over the free landholder,” but 
his course in Congress was frequently in accord with the interests of 
capitalists and corporations. He did not disapprove of, nor fear, cor- 
porations; on the contrary, he defended them. In his speech in Con- 
gress on the Texas Pacific Railroad he discussed the various benefits 
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which corporations had brought.”* Despite his admission in 1890 that 
“an unholy alliance between political power and organized capital” 
was developing, he denied that ‘“‘plutocracy has this country in its 
grasp.”** He invited eastern capital to the South, painting a glowing 
picture of the region’s advantages in soil, climate, raw materials, 
minerals, forests, and labor supply. Before the South could develop 
the new markets of South and Central America, it must have con- 
nections with eastern markets by railroads, and it must have capital 
and skill, all of which he suggested that the East provide.* He wanted 
the South to turn away from its old ally, the West, and seek “friends 
and support” in the East.?° 

Because of Lamar’s monetary views, which were similar to those of 
eastern capitalists rather than southern debtor farmers, a clash occurred 
between him and the Mississippi legislature. In 1878 he was instructed 
by the legislature to vote for the Bland Silver Coinage Bill, then before 
Congress. Having studied the question thoroughly and decided on his 
position, he refused to obey the instructions and voted against the bill.” 
His farmer constituency was bitter against him and he had the hardest 
campaign of his career for re-election. 

Again, Lamar was out of sympathy with many of his constituents 
as to the need for a state constitutional convention in 1890. His attitude 
was negative. He, moreover, saw changes in Mississippi farmers which 
he disapproved. He said that he had watched with ‘almost tremulous 
solicitude” the alterations “in the character, spirit, and purpose of the 

22 Ibid., 45 Cong., 2 Sess., 3658 (May 22, 1878). 

28 Alumni Address, Emory College, June 24, 1890, in Mayes, Lucius QO. C. Lamar, 802. 
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farmers of Mississippi’ in the early 1890’s. It seemed to him that they 
had accepted as their motive of political conduct “the selfish, ignoble 
idea of government—namely, a means of their own self-enrichment and 
aggrandizement.” He considered the defeat of his old friend, Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina, to be shameful, and urged that all Mis- 
sissippians should rally to re-elect Walthall." 

Senator Edward C. Walthall was not only aristocratic by birth, but 
also well off financially. In the years following 1871, when most 
former Confederates were struggling for a scanty living, Walthall’s 
wealth was “far above the average for the time and locality,” though 
admittedly the time was difficult and the locality poor. His personal 
tax evaluation in 1880 was the highest of any in his town.”* He was a 
tailroad lawyer, an avowed friend of the railroads, and sympathetic 
with corporations. He voted for the Interstate Commerce Act, imply- 
ing, however, that he thought the act unconstitutional. The farmers, 
as represented in the state Grange newspaper, disapproved of him.” 
Like Lamar, he opposed the constitutional convention of 1890, which 
he considered ‘‘an unnecessary, expensive and dangerous experiment.” 
Fear of division among the Democrats and uncertainty as to the out- 
come were further reasons he gave for his active opposition.*° On the 
monetaty question, he approximated more or less the views of Missis- 
sippi farmers. Stating that he favored a conservative policy in regard 
to paper money, he declared that he was “‘a free silver man, open and 
decided.”** 
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The small farmer and laborer in Mississippi not only had a repre- 
sentative in the Senate, but a friend also occupied the governor's chair. 
Of the two men who served as governors of Mississippi from 1876 to 
1890, one of them, John M. Stone, rose by various occupations from a 
poor boy to the legal profession and the chief executive's office. He 
co-operated with the Bourbons and had their approval, but he was 
“nominated by farmers . . . and has been true and faithful to their 
interests,” declared the farmers’ newspaper.*’ He later became railroad 
commissioner and banker, and then president of the agricultural college 
so deat to the farmers’ hearts. His position in regard to a constitutional 
convention was favorable.** 

The other governor, Robert Lowry, also came from a poor family, 
and he, too, became a lawyer. He was unpopular with the farmers 
because of legislation which he promoted. Bills to exempt from taxa- 
tion for ten years new railroads and factories and machinery used in 
cotton textile mills were fought and denounced by many farmers, but 
supported by Lowry.** He was generally considered a railroad man. 
Though he proposed the creation of a railroad commission for super- 
vision of intra-state railroads, he vetoed the bill and it had to be modi- 
fied to meet his approval.** When the legislature adopted a resolution 
in 1888 calling for a constitutional convention, Lowry vetoed it.*° 

One of Mississippi's three senators and one of the state’s two gov- 
ernors, therefore, were especially responsive to the needs of the farmers 

82 Columbus Patron of Husbandry, July 9, 1881. Stone was governor from 1876 to 
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in the period of Bourbon supremacy. The question next arises as to 
the representation of the farmer group in the national House of Rep- 
tesentatives. From 1876 to 1890 Mississippi elected seventeen Demo- 
cratic and Alliance Congressmen. Several of these men apparently ran 
with both hare and hounds, the result being that it cannot be said that 
one was wholly pro-farmer and another wholly pro-Bourbon. Many 
Bourbons worked whole-heartedly and sincerely for the farmers’ wel- 
fare. Ethelbert Barksdale, for example, who was editor of the state’s 
leading newspaper, the Jackson Clarion, was an aristocrat and usually 
co-operated with the Bourbon leaders.’ Yet he was lecturer for the 
Grange, ran a column of farm news in his paper, supported Grange 
policies, and was approved by the Grange newspaper.** In 1890 he 
was an Alliance candidate for Congress, and in 1892, he ran, on a 
sub-treasury platform, against George for the Senate.*® Henry L. Mul- 
drow’s case was somewhat similar. He had the approval of Lamar as 
Congressman for several terms and he was Lamar’s First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, but he ranked second only to James Z. George 
in the esteem of Mississippi farmers. ‘The Grange’s Patron of Hus- 
bandry declared that “his conspicuous advocacy of the rights and in- 
terests of the farmers, and his opposition to the Money Power, have 
attracted the attention of farmers throughout the Country.” 

The representatives who were approved by Bourbons but were known 
to be sympathetic with farmers numbered at least three. Then there 
were four others, elected late in the Bourbon period, whose chief loyalty 
was to the farmers. It may safely be concluded that seven of the seven- 
teen representatives, whether Bourbons or not, were sympathetic toward 

87 For an account of Barksdale’s attempt to obtain party leadership, see Willie D. Hal- 
sell, “Democratic Dissensions in Mississippi, 1878-1882,” in Journal of Mississippi History 
(Jackson, 1939- ), II (1940), 123-35. 

38 James S. Ferguson, “The Grange and Farmer Education in Mississippi,” in Journal 
of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VIII (1942), 508; Jackson Clarion, August 
Sad cena Delta Flag, April 10, 1891; Rowland (ed.), Excyclopedia of Mississippi 
History, I, 213, 
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the agricultural interests. Detailed study of the speeches and course 
of action of others might possibly show that more of them were friends 
of the farmers. 

Another measure may be applied to determine the loyalties of the 
Mississippi representatives. Two authorities have used the professions 
of Congressmen (aside from politics) as a means of judging their 
sympathies, and the Patron of Husbandry considered lawyers as a whole 
unfriendly to the interest of farmers.** This method, however, is subject 
to the same difficulty as that already discovered: the dividing line is not 
clear, and was not clear at that time. Fourteen of the seventeen represen- 
tatives were lawyers. Four of these fourteen, however, were approved 
by the farmers. The three remaining representatives who followed other 
professions were positively on the farmers’ side.” According to this 
measure, seven representatives sympathized with, worked for, and were 
approved by the farmers. This conclusion is identical with that reached 
above. 

In the Mississippi legislature, the house of representatives was con- 
trolled by farmers throughout the Bourbon period, to the extent that 
for five sessions they had more than twice the strength of their oppo- 
nents. Even if the planters, who were more likely allied by class 
interest with the lawyer-politicians than with the farmers, be counted 
with the lawyer group, the farmers still had a large majority. The 
average number of lawyers was 28, of planters, 11, and of farmers, 61, 
with the representation of lawyers constantly diminishing.** 

The rival interests were more evenly matched in the state senate. 
There, farmer representation varied from a bare majority to less than 
one-half the number of lawyers. The average representation for five 

41 Woodward, “Bourbonism in Georgia,” Joc. cit., 28; Woodward, Tom Watson, 137; 
Arnett, Populist Movement in Georgia, 31-33; Columbus Patron of Husbandry, June 7, 
June 21, July 26, August 9, December 6, 1879. 

42 Rowland (ed.), Encyclopedia of Mississippi History, 1, 228, 497; I, 734; McCain, 
“Populist Party in Mississippi,” 1. 

43 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi at a Regular 
Session (Jackson, 1878), 616-21; Jackson Clarion, February 2, 1878; Journal of the Senate 
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sessions was 18 lawyers, 5 planters, 16 farmers.* An aristocratic 
observer who was a veteran in state affairs indicated his impression of 
the composition of the state legislature when he referred to the mem- 
bers as “old, long eared Grangers.’’*° 

Further evidence of their strength may be found in the composition 
of the constitutional convention of 1890, which was summoned partly 
as a result of the pressure of farmers. After ruling out those members 
who could not with certainty be placed in either group, the remainder 
of the membership was composed of 52 lawyers, 7 planters, and 42 
farmers.*® From the foregoing figures, therefore, it may be concluded 
that the farmers and laborers of Mississippi were neither ignored nor 
overriden during the Bourbon period. One of the three United States 
senators worked for their interests largely; on their side also were one 
of the two governors, seven of the seventeen Congressmen, a constantly 
favorable lower house in the state legislature, and sometimes a near 
equality in the state senate. 

It is true that Mississippi farmers did not elect pure pro-farmer candi- 
dates until near the close of the period. The most prominent farm 
leaders, Frank Burkitt and Putnam Darden (state Grange Master), 
occupied no political offices of major importance.** The politically 
unorganized farmers worked along with and voted for the Bourbons. 
Convincing evidence of their lack of unity and their submission to the 
Democratic party organization is to be found in the votes cast by the 
Mississippi legislature at the elections of senators. The farmers had a 
majority in the legislature, but the recorded vote was consistently a 
large, almost unanimous, vote for the Democratic candidate and a small 
scattering vote for the Republican candidate** Nor was there conflict 

44 Journal of the Senate of Mississippi, 1880, 580-81; ibid:, 1884, 640-41; ibid, 
1888, 602-603; sbid., 1890, 498-99; Jackson Clarion, January 17, 1878. 

45 James L. Alcorn to his daughter, Mary, February 3, 1882, in Alcorn Papers (Missis- 
sippi Department of Archives and History). 

46 Journal of Constitutional Convention of 1890, 704-708. A few members listed them- 
selves as “lawyer-farmers."” For obvious reasons these are not counted in either group. 

47 Darden was at one time a member of the lower house of the state legislature. Row- 
land, Mississippi, the Heart of the South, XI, 231. 
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between class candidates in the Democratic caucuses preceding the sena- 
torial elections.*® It may be safely said that until near the end of the 
Bourbon period the farmers were generally content to accept the so- 
called Bourbon senators and representatives, judging by the instructions 
of county conventions and by party caucuses; or, if unwilling, they did 
not make their influence felt through those two channels. There is the 
possibility, also, that their opposition disappeared within the deep, dark 
intricacies of the local and state Democratic machinery. 

An effective weapon that the farmers directed against the Bourbon 
officeholders was the state Grange newspaper, the Patron of Hus- 
bandry. Bourbons thought not to be working for the interests of 
farmers were attacked in a most articulate and devastating fashion by 
the editor. He called the turns: thumbs up for Stone, Muldrow, George, 
and Singleton; thumbs down for Lamar, Walthall, and Lowry.*° The 
paper railed against the lawyer-politicians, the courthouse rings, the 
professional politicians, and urged the farmers to elect farmers—Re- 
publicans, Democrats, or Greenbackers, but farmers first.** 

Other opposition to the Bourbons and their policies appeared in the 
Greenback party. Though the Greenbackers were neither strong nor 
numerous, the organization of the party signified the existence of 
Opinion against “corporate aggressiveness” as well as dissatisfaction 
with monetary policies. Out of this party developed pressure for state 
supervision of railroad rates.°° The Greenback party reached its greatest 
strength when in the gubernatorial election of 1881 its candidate won 
52,009 votes to the Democratic nominee’s 77,501.** 

In addition to opposition to Bourbon leadership and policies as 
shown in the Grange newspaper, the Greenback party, and dissatisfied 

49 Jackson Clarion, January 7, 1876; January 20, 21, 1880; Jackson Times, January 7, 
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Democrats who called themselves Independents, there were still other 
signs of resistance within the Democratic party. The first attack made 
indirectly against the Bourbons consisted of the legislative instructions 
to Senator Lamar on the silver bill. Though he was later re-elected 
to the Senate despite his refusal to obey instructions, the fact was 
obvious that the dissatisfied legislators, whatever their political affilia- 
tions, were strong enough to force through both houses of the Missis- 
sippi legislature over determined opposition a resolution that was hos- 
tile to Lamar’s and the capitalists’ gold views. 

In 1880, 1881, and 1882, insurgent Bourbons gained sufficient 
strength within and outside the party to force bitter battles in the 
Democracy. All the rebellions failed except that led by James R. 
Chalmers, who with the help of Independents, Greenbackers, and Re- 
publicans was elected to Congress from the very district in which 
Senator Lamar resided.* The election of one Alliance Congressman 
in 1888 and two in 1890 showed that the hold of the Bourbons was 
slipping, and a high point of opposition to conservative Bourbonism 
was reached in the summoning of the constitutional convention. 

That Mississippi farmers had grounds for dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint is evident from the deterioration of their economic status. A few 
facts may indicate their condition. From 1880 to 1889 the number of 
recorded mortgages in Mississippi climbed steadily from about 4,800 
to nearly 11,250. Furthermore, the percentage of farms operated by 
owners decreased by 1890 to the lowest point of all but one of the 
southern states.°° The price of cotton fluctuated at a low level, and 
while the lien merchant rose in prosperity, the farmer sank further into 
the slough of economic despondency. 

But at the same time, Mississippi farmers were obtaining a consider- 
able part of the legislation they demanded. The Patron of Husbandry, 
other sympathetic editors, and Granges urged such reforms as the direct 

54 Chalmers, however, was not the farmers’ candidate. See Willie D. Halsell, “James R. 
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election of senators, a state constitutional convention, repeal of the 
agricultural lien law, a three-wire fence law, measures to protect con- 
tracts between landlords and tenants, an elective judiciary, limitation 
on acceptance of railroad passes by public officials, the creation of a 
state regulatory railroad commission, protection of fatmers against the 
encroachments of monopolies and corporations, the establishment of 
an agricultural and mechanical college for boys, and an industrial in- 
stitute and college for girls. Many of these reforms were brought about 
before the end of the Bourbon period, all of them eventually.*’ 

In Georgia, the political dominance of the Bourbons was charac- 
terized and immensely strengthened by the development of industries 
and enterprises which they encouraged and sometimes led. Mississippi, 
also, was undergoing a degree of industrial change at the same time. 
The four largest manufacturing industries in Mississippi in 1890, judg- 
ing by their capital and total value of products, were lumber mills; 
oil, cottonseed, and cake mills; cotton textile mills; and railroad shop 
construction and repair work. The sawmills led the others in estimated 
capital invested, nearly $4,500,000; in number of employees; and in 
value of their products; but they had only doubled this value since 
1870.° The nine textile mills showed a valuation of products double 
that of 1880 and six times the value of 1870. The number of spindles 
more than tripled between 1880 and 1890, and multiplied sixteen 
times in the twenty years before 1890.5° Railroad mileage also ex- 
panded at a rapid rate in the decade before 1890, the percentage of 
increase in Mississippi being as high as 108.4. 

Despite all these gains, Mississippi's industrial advance was, on the 
whole, not as rapid as that of the states in the vanguard of the New 
South. While Mississippi multiplied its industrial capital three times, 
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vatious other southern states multiplied theirs from three to twenty 
times.** Mississippians pointed with pride to their textile mills with 
products valued six times greater than in 1870, but several other states 
were far ahead. The increase in the state’s railroad mileage, while con- 
siderable, was not the greatest in the South. 

Because it lacked water power and minerals, the state remained 
largely agricultural, and only a small proportion of the population 
earned their living in manufacturing enterprises. The number of farms 
doubled in the twenty years, about 4,500,000 acres being added to farm 
lands, and the average size of farms decreased from 193 to 122 acres. 
The building of railroads aided in opening up new regions for agri- 
culture, as, for example, the construction of the Georgia Pacific across 
the fertile Yazoo-Mississippi delta, while lumber companies cleared 
many an acre for farm lands. The value of farm products in 1890, a 
year of temporary losses and low prices, was still four times as great 
as the value of manufactured goods for 1890.” 

No city in Mississippi held a position similar to that of Atlanta in 
Georgia as leader of the state’s industrial advance. Development in- 
stead was regional. If a line were drawn actoss Mississippi from War- 
ren County eastward so as to include Lauderdale County, there would 
be contained in this southern third of the state nine of the ten counties 
that valued their manufactured products at more than $500,000 in 
1890. Furthermore, the Bourbon leaders in Mississippi at no time had 
the economic power of their political counterparts in Georgia. No im- 
portant Mississippi Bourbon politician was prominently or closely con- 
nected with railroad building or major factories or other large industrial 
enterprises. In fact, the hold of the Bourbons on Mississippi was largely 
political. The state produced no Henry W. Grady to lead or to justify 
its industrialization. Indeed, compared with Georgia, there was little 
to be led or justified. Whatever Mississippi's subsequent position in the 
pilgrimage to the goal of the New South and however desirable it may 
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have seemed to attain that goal, the state was still in a relatively ‘“back- 
ward” condition in 1890. 

Perhaps for the same reasons, Mississippi produced no Tom Watson 
or Ben Tillman. Certainly, the facts that the “little man’ had repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate and House of Representatives, in 
the governor’s mansion, and in both houses of the state legislature, and 
that he obtained a considerable portion of the legislation he asked for, 
helped Mississippi through the troubled 1890’s without the violent 
political upheavals experienced in several other southern states. 

Compared with the versatile and successful Georgia Bourbons, the 
Mississippi Bourbons were but pale replicas. In Mississippi the three 
strongest Bourbons did not—they dared not-—-swap around the fore- 
most federal and state offices, as was done in Georgia. The only re- 
motely parallel instance in Mississippi was when Lamar, upon entering 
Cleveland’s cabinet, saw that Walthall was appointed by Governor 
Lowry to succeed him as senator. Lamar’s motive appears to have been 
friendship rather than anything more subtle. 

Factors making for unity under the Mississippi Bourbons were white 
supremacy and party regularity, the double heritage of Reconstruction. 
This heritage the farmers did not wish to cast aside. Furthermore, the 
dearth of able leaders and the lack of unity in the opposing groups 
were contributing reasons for their failure to break the long and suc- 
cessful rule of the Bourbons. Not only did the individualistic farmers 
fail to unite, they even stated that they did not wish to form a third 
party. In some states they wanted to capture the Democratic party, but 
in Mississippi such was not the case. One of the leaders of Mississippi 
farmers revealed their political philosophy when he gave his reasons 
for not forming or joining a third party. Claiming that nine-tenths of 
the Mississippi Alliance men agreed with him, he said: 


I am an Alliance man... . But I am a Democrat, and I am constrained to believe 
that the grand old party, which has always been the party of the people, will 
furnish us the relief offered. I prefer to abide its action, rather than form new 
political affiliations. The Southern Alliance man is naturally a Democrat. He is 
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confronted with such dangers locally that he cannot afford to engage in the 
third party experiment or look with favor upon a movement calculated to divide 
the white people. He is a reformer, but he proposes to effect the desired reforms 
through the party of his fathers.* 


As a result of this policy in Mississippi, the Alliance men and their 
successors were in time absorbed into the Democratic party. By 1890, 
younger men with new philosophies had begun to take over the De- 
mocracy from the Bourbons, although a number of Bourbons continued 
in office for years. Bourbonism had achieved some of its objectives, but 
less fully in Mississippi than in other southern states. 
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CHARLESTON THEATRICALS DURING THE TRAGIC 
DECADE, 1860-1869 


By W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Students of Charleston history during and immediately following 
the Civil War have long painted a desolate picture of attack, siege, 
bombardment, blockade, death, destruction by fire, surrender, and, 
finally, occupation by Federal forces. These truths and others equally 
disconsolate no one doubts. Yet there was a brighter, cheerier side. 
Amid their sufferings Charlestonians remained calm, eagerly deter- 
mined to catch the few remaining pleasures life held out for them. 
Chief among these was the drama. Indeed, a century and a quarter of 
theatrical and musical tradition lay behind the thinking of these Caro- 
linians, charting their course; in spite of war and its evils the show had 
to go on. That it did go on will ever be a tribute to the gallant city and 
a fighting people. This paper is an attempt to present a record of that 
fight for amusement during an otherwise bleak and dreary and tragic 
decade.* 

During its last season, October-December, 1861, the twenty-four- 
year-old Charleston Theatre, generally recognized as one of the finest 
theatres in America, played but a minor role in the city’s cultural ac- 
tivities.2 Too many and weighty were the tragedies of real life in these 
stirring days for Charlestonians to be greatly concerned with make- 


1 This article is a by-product of a study, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (1800- 
1861}, completed by the author under a grant-in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation, 


and now in press, 
2 The theatrical “season” usually lasted from October through May, ending as the hot 
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believe. Only a year before, on December 20, 1860, South Carolina 
had seceded from the Union. In January of the next year the Star 
of the West had been fired upon as she attempted to reinforce Major 
Robert Anderson’s Federal garrison in Fort Sumter. Three months later 
General Pierre G. T. Beauregard had arrived to assume command of 
the Confederate military. In April the historic attack on Fort Sumter 
had begun; and in May the beleaguered seaport had been blockaded 
by the U.S.S. Niagara and twenty-four men-of-war. Meanwhile, ladies’ 
volunteer organizations knitted, sewed, and cared for the wounded. 
Troops arrived daily from up-state, left daily for the battlefields of 
Virginia. War words filled the Courier and the Mercury: reports of 
conflict, casualty lists, a new Congress, a new flag. And in mid- 
November had come news that Port Royal, fifty miles down the sea- 
coast, had been captured by General Thomas W. Sherman. Invasion 
of Charleston was imminent. There was little thought for the closed 
theatre on Meeting Street. 

Bravely, however, G. F. Marchant decided to carry on the show. 
Since 1857 he had managed the Charleston, bringing to its stage such 
famous players as Edwin Booth, Fanny Davenport, James E. Murdock, 
Julia Dean, Adelina Patti, Adelaide Phillips, William E. Burton, and 
Edward A. Sothern. Now, as the dark clouds of war hung oppressively 
low over the city, Manager Marchant believed more than ever that his 
fellow citizens needed and wanted amusement. On October 15, 1861, 
therefore, he opened the Charleston for its twenty-fourth year, pre- 
senting the Savannah quartette “in aid of the sick and wounded sol- 
diers.”” A week later the Thespian Family played Troubadour Soldier, 
Une Fille Terrible!, and Soldier and Boarder ‘for the benefit of the 
Irish Volunteers.” Following them came the Zouaves, French soldiers 
of the Crimea, who on six consecutive nights performed Les Deux 
Avengeles, Les Folies Dramatiques, and The Barber of Seville to “fait- 
sized audiences.” On November 30 a short drama, appropriately en- 
titled The Battalion of Forlorn Hope, was offered, and as an added 
attraction the Charleston Volunteers did “fancy drills upon the stage.” 
But these attempts were only partly successful and Marchant, his 
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finger close on the public pulse, closed the Charleston for a brief recess. 

Eleven days later, on December 11, the Charleston Theatre, made 
famous by the Booths, the Wallacks, Jenny Lind, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
William Macready, Edmund Kean, and other internationally beloved 
celebrities of the stage,* was destroyed by fire. With the theatre went 
one-third of the entire city: Cameron’s Foundry containing an immense 
store of ammunition, the Art Gallery, the famous Circular Church, 
Apprentice Library, Institute Hall, St. Finbar’s Cathedral, and hun- 
dreds of other buildings and dwellings. 

Amid such tragedy it seems incredible that Charlestonians would 
still have demanded theatricals. But within three months after the 
great fire, while much of the city was yet an ash-piled ruin, Hibernian 
Hall on Meeting Street was being remodeled into a playhouse. On 
March 20, 1862, the old building, now renamed Hibernian Theatre, 
was formally opened by Reeves’ Musical Festival Company. Blind 
Tom, the Inspired Musician, came after the Reeves cast left, and in 
April Johnson’s New Orleans Minstrels, Burlesque Opera Troupe 
and Brass Band. Marchant, erstwhile lessee of the Charleston, fre- 
quently volunteered his services and, besides ‘musical and intellectual 
entertainments,” many attempts were made by the managers to attract 
crowds with showings of “War Illustrations” and ‘‘Views of Battles.” 

But war was reaching ever closer to the besieged city. Naval and 
land engagements had brought shell fire within hearing distance. 
In June, 1862, Confederates and Federals fought the battle of Seces- 
sionville on James Island, only ten miles away. By July of the next 
year Union troops had captured Morris Island and Rear Admiral 
John B. A. Dahlgren had demolished Fort Sumter; and in August 
General Quincy A. Gillmore, reinforced by 3,000 fresh troops, had 
begun installation of the famous “Swamp Angel,” a powerful eight- 
inch cannon capable of hurling 200-pound shells into the heart of 
Charleston itself. Surrounded by such a ring of fire the city was 
doomed. Doggedly, however, it held on. Not until February 17, 1865, 

3W. Stanley Hoole, “Charleston Theatres,” in Southwest Review (Austin, Dallas, 
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after a siege of 567 days, did the Confederates evacuate and Mayor 
Charles Macbeth surrender the seaport to Lieutenant Colonel Augustus 
G. Bennett.® 

Meanwhile, during the siege, the Hibernian remained open, offering 
miscellaneous diversion for the stricken citizens. John Sloman, beloved 
for his comic songs in pre-war days, presented infrequent musical con- 
certs. As late as the fall of 1864 he and his daughters attracted small 
audiences—with tickets five dollars each. And there were many show- 
ings of panoramic war views, band concerts, several dress balls, and 
“music festivals.” 

With the lifting of the siege and the arrival of the Federal garrison 
of occupation came a renewed interest in the drama. In less than six 
weeks the editor of the Courier, writing under severe military censor- 
ship, advised Charlestonians that theatricals were returning. ‘“With 
the permission of the Military’ C. G. Strahan and George S. Parkes, 
producers from New York,* were on their way to “revive drama in 
our midst.” Arriving on March 27, Strahan and Parkes brought a cast 
of sixteen players, including George L. Aiken, S. T. Clare, J. L. Fen- 
dall, Charles H. Howard, Georgianna and Lotty Langley, Lizzie 
Holmes, Laura Desmond, James Duff, and Annie Tillie.” 

The managers, finding little favor with the incommodious Hiber- 
nian, secured permission from Lieutenant Colonel Bennett to use the 
German Artillery Hall, on Wentworth Street, one-time proud home 
of the Fourth Brigade of St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s parishes. For 
nearly three weeks “the enterprising managers and proprietors” were 
“busily engaged in repairing and refitting the Hall for theatrical pur- 
poses.” Meanwhile, a pleasure-hungry population composed of white 
citizens under “‘military surveillance,” freed Negroes, and Union sol- 
diers, eagerly awaited the “grand opening.” ‘‘We have not the least 
doubt that [the managers] will be amply rewarded for their labors 
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by a succession of crowded house,” stated the Courier, ‘‘for the people 
of Charleston desire amusement, and now they have an opportunity 
of gratifying their tastes.”® 

Advertising ‘“‘New Theatre! New Scenery!! New Company!!! and 
offering “Front seats $1, Parquette 75c, Colored seats 50c,” Strahan 
and Parkes raised their post-war curtain on April 12, 1865, only three 
days after General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. The play was The 
Honeymoon—the same comedy that twenty-eight years before, in the 
peaceful, prosperous days of 1837, had christened the Charleston 
Theatre. Said the Courier the next morning: ‘The Theatre opened 
last evening under favorable auspices. There was a large attendance, 
nearly every seat being occupied. The various characters throughout 
were admirably performed, and elicited much applause and frequent 
presents of bouquets thrown on the stage to the several actors engaged.” 

Night after night, from April 12 to July 10, Strahan and Parkes 
kept Artillery Hall Theatre open and, if the censored Courier may be 
taken literally, with great success. Frequent editorials attested to the 
popularity of the players and such comments as “complete and gratify- 
ing success” and “the house was well filled” were plentiful. Occasion- 
ally, the managers, ‘‘with permission of the Military,” presented added 
attractions. On May 9 the 127th New York Volunteers Band gave 
a concert ‘‘for the poor of Charleston”; on May 26 L. I. Woolfe, “a 
celebrated Southerner just arrived,” played Don Caesar de Bazan; and 
on June 17 James Walker, ‘‘celebrated jig dancer of the 54th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,’ danced between the acts of the Monrovia Sere- 
naders’ concert.® 

Strahan and Parkes continually varied their offerings. Such dramatic 
favorites as The Little Treasure, Retribution, Time Tries All, Still 
Waters Run Deep, Nora Creina, The Maid of Croissey, Robert Ma- 
caire, Somebody Else, Captain of the Watch, and The Rival Pages were 
most popular and allegedly attracted fair patronage. But in spite of 
newspaper advertisements and complimentary notices, legitimate drama 
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soon gave way to minstrels, and during the summer and fall Artillery 
Hall was frequently occupied by burlesques, serenaders, tamborinists, 
and “bone players.” Indeed, it is not unlikely that the many circuses 
which came in rapid succession to Citadel Square did a far better busi- 
ness than the theatre.*° 

Between 1866 and 1869, as Charleston slowly regained its financial 
footing and citizens looked to a peaceful future, Hibernian Hall was 
again converted into a theatre. Called variously ‘Charleston Theatre,” 
“The New Canterbury Theatre,” and “The Metropolitan Theatre,” it 
served for several years as the city’s only playhouse. Early in 1866 
Ghioni and Susini’s Grand Italian Opera Troupe presented I/ Trova- 
tore, Martha, Ernani, The Barber of Seville, and Norma.” In the fall 
the company returned and shortly afterward came Leonard Grover’s 
Grand Opera Company.’? Meanwhile, there were many other attrac- 
tions: musical and panoramic exhibitions, wizards, Barnum’s History 
Museum, acrobats, and on Citadel Green the inevitable circuses. But 
it was not until November, 1867, that legitimate drama reappeared at 
the Hibernian, now called ‘“’The Charleston Theatre.” John Templeton, 
“of the Savannah and Vicksburg theatres,” with a cast of twenty-nine 
players (‘the best Company in the South”) opened on the eighteenth 
with Litile Barefoot. Presenting The Heir at Law, Black Crook, Seven 
Sisters, and other current favorites, and featuring Isabel and Alice Vane 
in dances, the Templeton cast fared well for three weeks. Then it left 
for a tour of “other Southern theatres.” On February 3, 1868, the 
Templetons returned for a winter engagement which lasted until May 
1. Again starring the Vanes, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watkins, and Mary 
Gladstone, the company returned in October for a third season which 
lasted until November 23.* The John V. Gilbert Dramatic Company 
came next to present Under the Gaslight, East Lynne, Leah the For- 

10 Artillery Hall was not used again as a theatre. It was dismantled in 1930. Charles- 
ton Courier, January 26, 1930. 

11 [bid., March 12-16, 1866. 

12 Ibid., November 20-24, 1866. 

18 The Templeton Company's repertoire included Fancion the Cricket, Camille, Hidden 


Band, Trodden Down, Arrah of the Kiss, Black Flag, Romeo and Juliet, Little Barefoot, 
Pocahontas, and other popular mid-century dramas and comedies. 
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saken, and Ten Nights in a Bar Room, November 23-27. Enthusi- 
astically received, this cast came back in Jannuary, 1869, and remained 
a month. The editor of the Courier praised Gilbert highly for “re- 
establishing the drama in our midst.”** Late in February Templeton 
again renewed his lease on the Hibernian, brought Whitman’s Cele- 
brated Parisian Ballet Troupe and a “$15,000 Great Transformation 
Scene,” and featured “the world’s greatest spectacle, The White Fawn.” 
Following the Fawn, which ran nine consecutive nights to packed 
houses, Templeton presented Marie Frederici’s Grand German Opera 
Troupe in Martha, Diavolo, Der Freyschutz, Faust, The Magic Flute, 
and I/ Trovatore. Nightly, reported the Coxrier, the house was filled 
to capacity.** In April Manager Templeton engaged the Grand Female 
Operetta Company, the English Opera Bouffe, the Grand German 
Opera Company, and Whitman's Ballet Troupe in rapid succession, 
bringing the successful season to a close in May. 

In the fall of 1869 the Hibernian, this time advertised as ‘“The Met- 
ropolitan Theatre,” was leased by Collins and Morse, theatrical agents, 
who began their season on October 4 with The Ticket of Leave Man. . 
With a large cast, including Walter Benn, Mark Read, and Kate 
Raymond, the new company performed regularly until early in Novem- 
ber. At that time, according to the Courier, a misunderstanding de- 
veloped among the cast members and the company was disbanded.** 

It was now apparent that Charleston was slowly regaining its posi- 
tion in the world of lights and shadows. With a long and excellent 
theatrical tradition to uphold, however, much remained to be done. 
Everyone realized that prestige could not be fully restored until the 
city had better, modern accommodations to offer the traveling stage 
companies. Much dissatisfaction had been expressed concerning the 
inadequacy of Hibernian Hall as a proper place for drama and opera. 
It was too small, seating only about six hundred people; it had none 
of the new and better stage equipment. As early as March 14, 1866, 

14 Charleston Courier, February 1, 1869. 


15 Ibid., March 5, 1869. 
18 [bid., November 2, 1869. 
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while Ghioni and Susini’s Opera Troupe was nightly filling the small 
hall, the Courier had stated: 

The presence of an Opera Troupe in this community at this time is some- 
what of an uncommon event. All of five years have passed since we have been 
favored with the theatrical or operatic entertainment of a recherche order. This 
is not because the citizens of Charleston have lost any of their old taste for the 
refined and beautiful in the musical art, but on account of the depleted and 
desolated condition into which the city has been plunged by the circumstances of 
war... . The troupe [now playing} possess ability and talent, but it is like 
hiding a candle under a bushel to place them in Hibernian Hall. What we 
want in this city is an Academy of Music, constructed on modern principles. . . . 
The merchants of Charleston cannot afford to allow the city to become dull, 
stupid and shunned on account of a lack of attention and refined amusements. 
By all means give us an Academy of Music! !!7 

Such an attitude was quite understandable. For more than a hun- 
dred years Charleston had been the South’s leading theatrical center. 
Regularly, year after year, especially after 1800, leading European 
and American actors had visited the city. The first Charleston Theatre, 
erected in 1793, had been the finest south of Philadelphia; the second 
Charleston, built in 1837, was unsurpassed in America.** Each had 
had a seating capacity of 1,200. But the Hibernian, a makeshift, was 
in no way comparable to its predecessors. It is not surprising that 
Charlestonians were reluctant to let their theatricals remain ‘‘dull, 
stupid and shunned.” 

Late in the summer of 1869 the decision was reached: a new theatre, 
the Charleston Opera House, was to be built on the corner of King 
and Market streets. Plans drawn by John A. Devereaux for John 
Chadwick, the owner, called for a $35,000 remodeling of the $160,000 
Adger Building into a theatre similar to Booth’s Theatre in New York. 
Seating 1,200 people, the building was to contain a dress circle, a 
family circle, parquette, orchestra, and gallery, all “in the shape of a 
horseshoe.” The stage, a copy of Brougham’s Fifth Avenue Theatre 
and designed to be “quite as large as the stages of the principal stages 

17 [bid., March 14, 1866. 


18 W. Stanley Hoole, ‘Two Famous Theatres of the Old South,” in South Atlantic 
Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXXVI (1937), 233-37. 
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in the North,” was to be forty-five feet deep, fifty-four feet wide, and 
the proscenium opening thirty by forty feet. Over all there was to be 
grandeur of appointment in keeping with the nation’s best theatrical 
practices—frescoed ceiling, red plush velvet seats, and delicately hued 
walls.” Indeed, it was designed as ‘‘one of the handsomest theatres 
between Baltimore and New Orleans.””° 

Amid appropriate ceremonies Chadwick laid the first brick of the 
new structure on September 6. On November 29 the Courier proudly 
announced that the theatre, its name changed to the Academy of Music, 
had been leased by John T. Ford of Holliday Street Theatre, Balti- 
more, and that for the formal opening, on December 1, Thomas W. 
Robertson’s popular comedy, School, ‘as produced at Wallack’s The- 
atre, New York,” had been selected.” 

The first performance was a tremendous success. A dedicatory ad- 
dress, written by the city’s distinguished William Gilmore Simms, was 
spoken by Miss Lillie Eldridge, a cast-member,” and programs were 
printed on sheets of silk cloth! School proved ‘‘a brilliant inauguration 
of the dramatic season.” Among the players were Laura Alexander, 
Harry H. Wood, and James O’Neill, later to become world-famous as 
the Count of Monte Cristo. Complimenting the manager, the cast, the 
performance, the “‘attentive and polite ushers,” and the acoustics, the 
next morning’s Courier reviewed the production of School as follows: 


Never since the dark clouds of war passed from our beloved country have 
we evet witnessed so large, so enthusiastic, and so brilliant an assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen, as—notwithstanding the very inclement weather—filled 
the new Academy of Music last evening. Every seat had an occupant; the 
boxes were filled, the stalls occupied, the galleries and dress citcles bore their 
teeming crowds—men were sandwiched in the passageways and clung to the 
pillars to obtain standing positions; and yet, notwithstanding that, it had been 


19 Charleston Courier, September 7, 1869. 

20 Mary C. Owens, Memories of the Professional and Social Life of John E. Owens 
(Baltimore, 1892), 239-41. 

21 Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, VIII, 419. 

22 It is interesting to note that Simms also wrote the dedicatory poem for the opening 
of the Charleston Theatre, December 15, 1837. See Charleston Courier, December 18, 


1837. 
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repeated with many wise shakes of the head by every old fogy in town, that 
the building was bound to fall in, that it was not strong enough.?8 

The tragic decade had ended; the drama had returned to Charleston. 
From December 1, 1869, throughout the bitter days of Reconstruction 
and on until after the turn of the nineteenth century, the Academy 
of Music held its place as a leading theatrical center of the South. 
Season after season eminent actors and actresses played upon its 
boards—Laura Keene, Neil Warner, James H. Hackett, Edwin For- 
rest, Junius Brutus Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph Jefferson, Fanny 
Davenport, Kate Putnam, Dion Boucicault, Robert Mantell, Henry 
Irving, Ellen Terry, John Drew, Sarah Bernhardt, and many more~ 
presenting the finest in American dramatic and operatic entertain- 
ment.** Not until 1936, after sixty-seven years of service, was the 
Academy finally razed to make room for a modern structure.”*® 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL JUBAL A. EARLY IN 1889 


EpITED BY MARTIN F, SCHMITT 


General Jubal Anderson Early, C. S. A., is gradually becoming a 
figure in American folklore. His actual accomplishments as a military 
leader are solidly established by his own testimony, by the writings 
of his associates and opponents, and by military histories of the Civil 
War. His military career, however, has gathered about it an aura of 
fancy, a constellation of legend in which “‘Jube” is the central figure, 
the only point of stories which the veterans tell. The battle of Wash- 
ington, and the campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley were well suited 
to produce a folklore. Jubal Early was always on the move, always 
unexpected, and almost always heroic, even in defeat. 

It was not always so. By the spring of 1865, popular opposition had 
become so great because of his reverses in the Valley campaign that 

28 Charleston Courier, December 2, 1869. 


24 Thid., March 12, 1916; October 12, 18, 25, November 1, 1936. 
25 Charleston Evening Post, December 19, 1936. 
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23 Charleston Courier, December 2, 1869. 


24 Thid., March 12, 1916; October 12, 18, 25, November 1, 1936. 
25 Charleston Evening Post, December 19, 1936. 
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General Lee was forced to remove him from command to help restore 
public confidence in the army. Immediately following the collapse of 
the Army of Virginia, therefore, he continued to be unpopular in the 
South, though still feared in the North, which always thought of him 
in terms of the march on Washington. After Appomattox he fled 
south with an idea of joining General E. Kirby Smith in Texas and 
continuing the fight. His plan was frustrated by Smith’s capitulation, 
and he continued on to Mexico. Later he went by boat to Canada, 
intending to remain out of the United States. There he wrote and first 
published his violent Memoir’ which set the stage for the character he 
later assumed with increasing fervor, and to. increasing applause. 

General Early returned to Lynchburg in 1869, and resumed his law 
practice. Here he found an audience of fellow-soldiers who were sym- 
pathetic listeners, and among them he “shouldered his crutch, and 
showed how fields were won.” He remained quite ‘‘unreconstructed” to 
the end of his life. In 1898, when Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler 
were appointed brigadier generals in the United States Army, Lee is 
reported to have remarked: ‘I always wanted to outlive Joe, but now 
I want to die first, so as to be in hell and see the expression on Early’s 
face when Wheeler arrives in a Yankee uniform.” 

General George Crook, who had fought against Early in the Valley 
campaign of 1864, passed through Lynchburg on January 4, 1890, and 
paid a visit to the seventy-three-year-old man. Crook’s description, 
noted in his diary, indicates the extent to which the legendary figure 
of Early was being developed: 

While waiting, we met Gen. Jubal Early, the ex-Confederate Gen. He is 


much stooped and enfeebled, but as bitter and virulent as an adder. He has 
no use for the government or for the northern people. Boasts of his being 


1 Jubal A. Early, A Memoir of the Last Year of the War for Independence in the 
Confederate States of America (Lynchburg, 1867). This, the second edition, was the 
first published in the United States. For a comment on this Memoir, see William D. Hoyt 
(ed.), “New Light on General Jubal A. Early after Appomattox,” in Journal of South- 
ern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), IX (1943), 114. A sketch of General Early is in 
Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. 
and index (New York, 1928-1937), V, 598-99. See also the brief characterization of 
Early in Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols. (New York, 1942-1944), 
II, 770. 
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unreconstructed, and that he won’t accept a pardon for his rebellious offenses. 
He has survived his usefulness, and is living entirely in the past. He has fought 
his battles over so many times that he has worked himself into the belief that 
many of the exaggerated and some ridiculous stories he tells are true. We sat 
up with him until after 12 midnight, taking a hot scotch with him the last 
thing.? 

In March, 1889, General Early had received another visitor from 
the United States Army, Lieutenant Lyman Walter Vere Kennon of 
the Sixth Infantry, who was attached to General Crook’s staff in the 
Division of the Missouri as an aide. Lieutenant Kennon was making 
a study of the Shenandoah Valley campaign, and had been in Wash- 
ington looking over the official records and interviewing officers who 
had participated. He wrote General Early a letter, requesting an inter- 
view, and received the following prompt reply: 


Your letter was received this morning, and in reply I have to inform you 
that IJ will remain here until the 8th of March, on which day I will start for 
New Orleans. You can therefore find me here any day prior to that time, and 
I would be pleased to see you. 

The Norvell-Arlington is the best place for you to stay at. Being a bachelor 
and not housekeeper I am unable to receive you as my guest. 

If it should not be convenient for you to come here before the 8th of March, 
I will return here on the 15th, and remain for the balance of the month.® 


Lieutenant Kennon arrived at Lynchburg on Match 20, and visited 
with the General for three days. His impressions, as recorded in his 
diary, are presented here because of the information which they give 
concerning Early’s environment and attitudes as an old man.* The 


2 Diary of General George Crook (Army War College Library, Washington, D. C.). 
See sketch of General Crook in Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 563-64. 

3 Early to Kennon, February 26, 1889, in Lyman W. V. Kennon Papers (Army War 
College Library). Lyman Walter Vere Kennon, born in 1858, was graduated from West 
Point in 1881. He was assigned to frontier duty, and joined General George Crook’s 
staff as aide-de-camp in 1886, holding this position until Crook’s death in 1890. During 
the war with Spain, Kennon served as a major of volunteers, and in 1899 was appointed 
colonel of the 34th Infantry, serving in the Philippine Islands. He completed the famous 
Benguet Road between Manila and Baguio. He was a rather prolific writer, author of 
military manuals, historical essays, and occasional papers. He died on September 9, 1918. 
United States Military Academy, Association of the Graduates, Fiftieth Annual Report 
(Saginaw, Mich., 1919), 85-96. 

4 This diary is in the Kennon Papers (Army War College Library}. Kennon’s entries 
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result of Kennon’s study was read before the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts on January 13, 1891, and later published in the 
Papers of that Society.’ 


March 20. Started for Lynchburg after getting rid of Craft. A gloomy ride. 
Dull, cold, gray day, and my feelings were like the day. Reached Lynchburg 
at about 5 p.m., and went to the Norvelle-Arlington. Had hardly reached my 
room when the obsequious darkey who had shown me up opened the door again, 
and grandeloquently announced, “General Early.” I turned to the door, and 
there stood before me a man who seemed to be greatly aged, and who was 
bent with years. He asked, “Is this Lieutenant Kennon?” 

“Yes, this is General Early, I presume?” 

“Yes,’’ and we shook hands. 

The General walked in, and I set a chair for him, shut the window behind 
him, and, placing a chair in front of him looked the old Confederate General 
over. He was an old man, bent very considerably, but with a bright eye that had 
something of a twinkle in it, and seemed altogether very pleasant. He was 
somewhat bald, with white hair cut short, and a long, white beard. His head 
was not large, but was square rather than round. His nose was straight, and 
not quite so long as it appears in his photograph. His mouth I could not well 
see, as it was covered by his moustache. His eye seemed dark blue when I 
looked at him this evening, but is on daylight inspection brown, with a slight 
filing blue about the edge. 

He had a habit of spitting thro’ his teeth, in which he displayed a great 
degree of skill. His clothing was of gray cloth, like the cadet gray, but I thought 
not quite so blue. I spoke to him the next day about it, remarking that he still 
wore the gray. The old man smiled and said, “Oh yes, I never go back on my 
colors.” At the same time he pulled up his coat sleeves and displayed his cuff 
buttons, which were a Confederate flag, gold with colors in enamel. His vest 
was of darker gray than coat and trousers. I remarked on the similarity between 
the cloth and the West Point uniform, and he said later it was bluer. I told 
him it was about the same, and he said in his day the cadet gray was the black 
mixture, not the blue. 

His hat was of a peculiar pattern, a soft, broad-brimmed, white hat, with 


for the period of his visit with General Early were written after his return to Chicago. 
This accounts for some of the peculiarities in style and tense. 

5 Lyman W. V. Kennon, “The Valley Campaign of 1864: A Military Study,” in 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, The Shenandoah Campaigns of 1862 and 
1864 and the Appomattox Campaign, 1865 (Boston, 1907), 33-57. This is Volume VI 
of Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 14 vols. (Boston, 1895- 
1918). 
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the tallest crown I ever saw. It is the same kind of hat, I have been informed, 
that he wore during the war. 

Such was General Early at the time I am writing of, so far as personal appear- 
ance was concerned. His personality in a broader sense I learned something of 
later. 

He said he was a bachelor, and had written me to come to the hotel, as the 
accommodations were better. He himself was living in a room on the street 
nearby, and took his meals at another place. Otherwise he would have been 
glad to have me stop with him. 

He asked where General Crook was stationed, and said he was glad to see 
him promoted to a Major-General, that he ought to have been before. “‘He 
ought to have been when that infer- who is that puritanical officer?” 

“Howard,” I suggested. 

“Was he the man that had charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he’s the man. Crook ought to have been promoted then, I have 
always thought, for he was certainly the ablest of the men I had to deal with. 
It was he that came in and whipped me after I had beaten the other two corps 
at Winchester. With open country, and cavalry on both my flanks, and Crook, 
too, I couldn’t hope to stay there. And at Fisher’s Hill again, it was Crook who 
came in on my left and upset my dismounted cavalry, and they in turn upset 
the infantry. But I got even with him at Cedar Creek about a month later, 
when his troops were the first I broke up about five o’clock in the morning.” 
And the old man’s eyes twinkled at the recollection. 

A little later we adjourned to the bar, the General remarking that if things 
were as they used to be I wouldn’t have any objections to taking a little some- 
thing, and to please him I didn’t object. The General then left, and I went in 
to supper, and found my old Leland hotel waiter there. 

After supper I sat in the office of the hotel, smoking a cigar, in a corner 
whence I commanded a view of all the entrances to the room, and awaited 
the coming of the General, as he said he would come again after supper. 

In a short time the door opened, and the neat figure of the old Confederate 
appeared. As he wanted to see Maj. Daniels (?) the Virginia Senator,” we 
waited in the office for a time, and then went up to my room and entered upon 
a conversation which lasted until quite late, and which was principally upon 


® Oliver O. Howard, who had been commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands from 1865 to 1874, was appointed major general on March 
19, 1886. Crook was appointed to that rank on April 6, 1888. 

7 John W. Daniel, native of Lynchburg and United States senator from Virginia, 
1887-1910, was popularly known as the “Lame Lion.” He was a remarkable speaker, 
and appealed strongly to the emotions of his constituents. He was also a strong anti- 
prohibitionist, a fact which must have endeared him to Early. Dictionary of American 
Biography, V, 67-68. 
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the subject of the Shenandoah Valley campaign in 1864. The General suggested 
that ‘‘we take something warm’’ before going to bed, and asserted that it was 
healthy. Trusting myself to his guidance, we betook ourselves to the back room 
of a saloon, where the General was evidently very much at home. 

We were accorded the seats of honor next to a table in the corner of the 
room, and the old man ordered “something hot.’ We found there a young 
fellow of perhaps thirty five to forty years who was in the limp stage of intoxi- 
cation. This young man had evidently heard the General fight over his old 
campaigns until he had them by heart, and who seconded the General’s state- 
ments at all points, thus: General Early said he didn’t have over 8,000 men in 
front of Washington. The Young Man said, “Don’t believe you had that 
many.” In his maudlin way he remarked, “Don’t b’lieve you had 17,000 men.” 
This remark referred to Opequan, but was irrelevant. 

A Mr. Dent, a “cousin of Grant’s wife,” was also there. We staid until 
midnight, when I returned to the hotel and turned in. I had passed a very 
pleasant evening, and learned that the General’s drink in the evening was hot 
scotch whisky with a little syrup and capsicum. He smokes three cigars a 
day, one after each meal, “Healthy, and keeps my bowels in order.’ Despises 
cigarettes, and expressed a belief that they impaired a man’s virility; the paper 
was injurious, any paper was, fold a piece up in a cylinder and light it, and 
see what a strong, disagreeable odor was generated. But I shall reserve the 
remarks and opinions expressed by him until I have briefly accounted the day’s 
doings, and lump them all into a paragraph by themselves. 


March 21, 1889. The General turned up in the morning, and we talked war, 
etc., and then adjourned to his home. One block down from the hotel, and 
along the main business street for several blocks, and the General turned into 
a doorway and began to mount the stairs. The latter were old and dirty, the 
walls were dirty and old, reminding me of similar stairways I have seen in 
New York tenement houses. Blank, except for the dirt, dingy and old will 
describe the hallways. Up one flight we turned to the right, and stopped before 
a door which the General opened with a key. We entered. 

The room was so dirty, so poor that at first I was ashamed to look around. 
It looked like an old, neglected storeroom. A small, round table stood in the 
middle of the room; on it was piled old papers and letters until it was as full 
as it was possible to be, a sort of cone of papers. In the corner to the right 
was another pile of books, papers, etc. Chests and books were piled against 
the wall on this side of the door, which led into a bedroom. This latter was 
dark, and I saw only the bed, which was made up, and looked clean, the only 
clean thing about the place. 

On the side of the first room on which was the entrance door was a book 
case containing from 100 to 200 books, principally on law, altho’ some were of 
a general character. Excepting the law books, the great majority were reports, 
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etc., on the war. On the left as we entered was a fireplace, with a coal fire 
burning. On its left more chests and books. On its right a sort of cupboard 
over which was a photograph of a horse, “Old Whitey,” which had once been 
ridden by Early in the Shenandoah Valley campaign. On the mantel was a pic- 
ture of Governor Letcher, very dusty. The walls of the room were otherwise 
bare and dirty, cobwebs and dust around the siding. 

The floor in front of the fireplace was covered by two layers of matting and 
carpet, worn through, and evidently burned at some time by a coal falling on 
it from the fire. 

The General produced two chairs of the cadet kind, and we sat down. He 
found an old volume of the Historical Magazine, and turned to Piatt’s speech 
on Sheridan’s ride, in which he states that Sheridan rode into fame on the 
back of Buchanan Reid, Pegasus, etc. This speech seemed to please Early a 
great deal, as he had frequently asked me if I had seen it. He also showed 
me Wright’s report, published in ’69 in the same magazine.* I read these and 
some other things in this book. 

I told General Early I would like to have his photo, and he fished around 
in some old chest and brought out a couple, telling me to take my choice. After 
awhile we went out and took a drink, meeting a Mr. Lyne (?). 

After dinner—they have dinner at mid-day in Virginia—the General ap- 
peared at the hotel with a buggy and a very good horse. We drove out the 
road west as far as the ruins of the old Quaker church, General Early saying 
that there used to be a great many Quakers in this part of the country. 

Hunter’s headquarters were in a house near this church. On the right of 
the road leading out of the city, and perhaps a mile or more from it was a 
redoubt, still in good condition. On a ridge nearer the city was Early’s head- 
quarters. He showed me the place where he and Breckinridge® stopped to get 


8 Colonel Don Piatt, at a meeting of the 34th Ohio Infantry in 1869, responded to 
“The Day We Celebrate” by attacking “that piece of fiction” known as Sheridan's Ride, 
written by Thomas Buchanan Reade. He was quoted as saying: “On this occasion, he 
[Sheridan] galloped into glory on the back of Buchanan Reade’s Pegasus, gingered by 
Murdoch, the tragedian.”” Historical Magazine (Boston, 1857-1875), Ser. II, Vol. VI 
(1869), pp. 362-63. 

General Horatio G. Wright’s report of the Sixth Corps in the battle of Cedar Creek 
appears in /bid., 278-82. See also, War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Washington, 1880- 
1901), Ser. I, Vol. XLIII, Part 1, pp. 158-61. Cited hereinafter as Official Records. 

® This was General John C. Breckinridge, former vice-president of the United States, 
who became a major general in the Confederate Army and later secretary of war in the 
Confederate cabinet. See sketch in Dictionary of American Biography, Il, 7-10. 

The comments on the position of troops refer to the operations around Lynchburg 
in May and June, 1864, in which the Confederates under Early and Breckinridge pre- 
vented a Federal force under General David Hunter from occupying the city. See Hunter's 
report of August 8, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XX XVII, Patt 1, pp. 96-103. 
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a drink of water at a well, and as they were drinking a shell from Hunter’s 
batteries burst very near them. 

The positions of the Federal and Confederate skirmishers were pointed out 
to me. The General showed me a position just at the edge of the city where 
Breckinridge had planned to place a battery. It would have been useless as 
a protection to the city, for the city lay right behind it, and could not fail to 
have been reached by Hunter’s batteries. Early pushed out over a mile beyond. 
He had little artillery, and put some howitzers in the redoubt above mentioned, 
and kept banging away with them to scare Hunter. 

He pointed out a low range of steep hills to the south, and said that if 
Hunter had been familiar with the country he could have got into Lynchburg 
by going along near their base——(A flank movement to his left and rear might 
have done it. It looked rather doubtful to me though.)—-Otter Peaks and 
Hunter’s route were pointed out to me. The close proximity of the opposing 
skirmish lines struck me. 

A grove of trees stood on the left of the road, wherein were some of Early’s 
skirmishers. One of the trees, Early said, was struck by a Federal shell. I in- 
ferred that the marks were still visible, but my curiosity was not sufficient to 
cause me to brave the mud to look at it. 

Returning, I took the lines for awhile, as the day was cold, and the General 
was without gloves. The road was vile, and the General held his whip so 
that it kept touching the horse’s back, making him nervous and restless. The 
road being rough, it made the riding somewhat unpleasant, and as we went into 
a hole the General would ejaculate, ‘““God A’mighty,’’ which, by the way, was 
a favorite expression of his. 

We went off by the orphan asylum, which, I was informed, was founded by 
a man of illegitimate birth for female orphan children. He was poor in youth, 
but died a millionaire.'? 

We then took the other road leading from the west into Lynchburg, and 
rode out some distance on it, but not far enough to see the other redoubts, 
covering this entrance into the city. There was a good position there that I 
tho’t should have been its location, and I said so. General Early said he had 
nothing to do with placing them, they had been built before ’64 by Breckin- 
ridge and others. 

The mud was too deep for comfortable driving, and we turned back past 
the fair ground, entering the town by the same way we left it, and riding along 
the crest of the western ridge we went to the southern part of the city, Diamond 


10 The orphan home was founded in 1868 and opened in 1875, the donor being Samuel 
Miller, of Lynchburg. Miller was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, in 1792 in pov- 
erty. Later his business capacity netted him a large fortune, much of which went to 
endow the orphanage. William A. Christian, Lynchburg and Its People (Lynchburg, 
1900), 267-69. 
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Hill, and returning through this, the new part of the city, to the business posi- 
tion, passing the Lone Jack tobacco manufactory. 

Lynchburg is the hillest place I ever saw, and the hills are steep, too. Hand 
rails were placed along some of the sidewalks to assist foot passengers. The 
sidewalks were in some places stone stairways. The general air of the place was 
old, tho’ a few new buildings could be seen occasionally. The Diamond Hill 
part was built up since the war. 

We drove direct to the stable, and the General pointed out several houses 
on one street, saying, ““Here is where the accommodating ladies of the town 
live. There’s one of them now, sitting in the window,” he added, pointing to 
a young and pretty girl sitting on the sill of a second story window. 

Turning the horse over to the stable boy—it was a hired team—we walked 
up to the hotel and took “something warming,” and met a Judge Spence, 
who had been deposed in Reconstruction days. The judge was a portly man, 
with greasy-looking and shabby clothing. He said as we took our drinks that 
“Lynchburg people look upon General Early as the rest of the world did upon 
Jesus Christ. He was their Saviour.” A few remarks were made somewhat 
derogatory to the character of the carpetbaggers, and we separated for supper, 
the General declining an invitation to take supper with me. 

This evening was spent in the same place as the last. On reaching it we 
found Col. (?) Dent, Col. Marye, Maj. , who had served under Early 
during the war, Mr. Lyne, and a Mr. Yancey, who opened his mouth very wide 
when laughing, and he laughed often.12 He was a young lawyer. Mr. Lyne had 
favored me with a call in my room after supper, and smoked a cigar and 
talked(?). He would think for awhile, and then with a deprecating gesture 
he would propound his proposition, usually a fool one. He was polite, and 
meant very well, but did not impress me as an intellectual giant. He offered 
to take me around to call on the Lynchburg ladies, but I was forced to decline. 

Well, Mr. Lyne was there in this back room, and had “something hot,” and 
more of it. Mr. L. finally declined to take any more when it got pretty late. 
The General said, “I admire your prudence.” The General himself finally said 


11 David E, Spence was appointed judge in Lynchburg on August 7, 1865, and was 
removed by General John M. Schofield in 1869. He died on July 1, 1891. Ibid., 241, 
392. 
12 Lawrence S. Marye, an “ardent anti-prohibitionist’” and editor of the Lynchburg 
Virginian, served as an ordnance officer in the Confederate Army. He was described by 
his commanding officer as “active, brave, and intelligent, with courage of the highest 
order.” See report of General John S. Williams, September 18, 1862, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XIX, Part 1, pp. 1081-85. 

William T. Yancey was born in Bedford County, Virginia, in 1811, and was a law- 
yer in Lynchburg for fifty years. Christian, Lynchburg and Its People, 381. The Mr. 
Yancey mentioned here as ‘‘a young lawyer” was probably his son or grandson. 

Mr. Lyne is not identified in Lynchburg histories. Possibly the name should be Lynch, 


a prominent name in that town and in Virginia. 
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he had enough. I suggested a nightcap, but he said he had had several already. 
But they were ordered, and came. He looked at me and asked if I was going to 
take another. 

“God A’mighty,” said he, and the evening was just begun. Lyne, the Major, 
and Mr. Yancey dropped out in the order stated. About one o'clock, the Gen- 
eral went home, and Col. Marye and I kept on until two o’clock, when I started 
him on his way home, as well as the Major, who had revived a bit at the time. 

The evening was one in which the “fun was fast and furious.” Argument 
and contradiction were loud and simultaneous. I will start in with the begin- 
ning of the evening. I was presented to the Major as a member of General 
Crook’s staff. He remarked that “he had often chased my chief in the Valley,” 
to which I replied, “Yes, and were chased in turn.” This was the only remark 
of this kind that I heard while in Lynchburg. 

After a little conversation of a general character, somewhat enlivened by 
good-natured badinage between the General and Colonel Marye, the latter said 
he must tell me a story of General Early. He served voluntarily on the Gen- 
eral’s staff at the battle of Fredericksburg. He happened to be there on duty in 
the Ordnance Dept., and, having no special function to perform, tendered his 
services to General Early, who accepted them. 

Here General Early interposed, and said Colonel Marye had served about 
fifteen minutes on his staff, and had been puffed up with pride ever since. 
An argument ensued, and then the Colonel resumed. Along about dusk the 
Federal batteries were playing upon one point, and General Early and his staff 
were at a gateway, exposed to the fire. The members of the staff were ducking 
their heads to dodge bullets, but the General sat unmoved, and firm as a statue. 

The dodging of his staff irritated and annoyed him, and finally he turned 
to them and said, “Gentlemen, I want to see this dodging stopped. Sit up in 
your saddles. It isn’t military to be ducking about in that way.” Just then an 
80 Ib. shell came straight for the General, and would have hit him if he hadn’t 
ducked so energetically that he went clear under the horse. Recovering his seat, 
he continued, “Unless it’s one of those God-damned big fellows.” 

This created a general laugh. Early’s eyes twinkled, as he put in, “Mr. Ken- 
non, you mustn’t believe a word that man tells you.” “Oh, General!” the 
Colonel said. 

His story had been told with frequent interruptions, etc., and much laughter 
on the part of all present, but he finally got thro’ with it. This was the case 
with all the stories told. No statement was made that was not contradicted 
and argued, and great hilarity prevailed. 

The General then said that Colonel Marye was but fifteen minutes with him, 
and then went off the field to his father’s house in the rear of the field. Argu- 
ment, which resulted in the establishment of the fact that Col. Marye went to 
his father’s house to get a bottle of liquor which he sent to the General by Col. 
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Toliver (Taliaferro?) .18 The General said it was a pretty slim bottle when it got 
to him, etc. Col. Marye stated that all the General’s staff had taken refuge 
behind trees. The General did not, however, and he, being a volunteer, had 
stood out with the chief. But that he did awfully want to get behind one of 
the trees. 

To prove the statement that Colonel Marye could not be believed, General 
Early stated that the judges at the fair last fall had awarded him the prize as 
being the biggest liar in the state of Virginia. Quel vacarme! Yancey, on being 
referred to, supported the General. It seems that Early was one of the judges, 
and had directed Yancey to present the prize referred to—‘‘a gas bag,’ (toy 
balloon) to Colonel Marye, but it hadn’t been presented, Mr. Yancey said, 
because it would create a scandal. 

All laughed, and Col. Marye told the story of the Jackson monument, where 
Early was to make an address; nigger in parade, and refused, but Gov. Lee 
persuaded him to overlook them and speak. Hotel, and Englishman and Conn. 
Yankee in Early’s bed, etc., and dispute, Early saying that there were two beds. 
It was referred to me whether or not it was reasonable to suppose that the two 
men would have gone to bed together if there had been two beds in the room. 
Gov. Lee stated that in morning found Early in two, with boots on, etc. 

Then came the Henry Ward Beecher story; Early’s tears and lamentations over 
Beecher’s request for him to subscribe something to a monument, etc. The 
Major told, after Early left, of Early’s coolness and deliberation under fire. 
Col. Marye said they talked and joked this way with the General, but they 
all had the most profound respect and admiration for him. His memory, Col. 
Matye stated, was remarkable. The Major said he had the most accurate and 
exact memory in the world. The Major said he climbed on his horse with most 
provoking deliberation at Sharpsburg, etc. A little after two I turned in. 


March 22, 1889. Rose early, breakfasted, wrote home, and Col. Marye came 
in. I showed him the tables of losses, and some other papers we had spoken 
of during the previous evening, and talked awhile to little purpose. On his 
leaving I went downstairs, and found the Major, who related the wounded man 
incident, and said he was up too late and couldn’t stand it. I met General 
Munford'* who served under Rosser, and who has had a disagreement with 


18 William B. Taliaferro, Virginian, fought in the Mexican War as an officer in the 
11th United States Infantry. He was active in state affairs, and took command of the 
militia at Harper's Ferry after the John Brown raid in 1859. During the Civil War he 
served under Stonewall Jackson until 1863. After the war he busied himself with the 
political and economic recovery of Virginia. Dictionary of American Biography, XVWI, 
283-84, 

34 Thomas T. Munford, Virginian, was graduated from Virginia Military Institute in 
1852. He entered Confederate service as lieutenant colonel in the 30th Virginia Mounted 
Infantry, being mustered in by General Early. He served as a cavalry officer through the 
major campaigns of the war, particularly in Stuart's cavalry, under General Thomas L. 
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him. He is writing on the war. I was informed that he was a nice gentleman, 
but not remarkably brilliant intellectually. Gen. Munford talked awhile, and 
invited me to come to his house if I came to Lynchburg again. 

Col. Marye I must describe. A long, iron-gray haired man, with trimmed 
beard and moustache, retreating forehead, rather narrow, and a large nose, 
with undecided kind of mouth. Gen. Munford was a small man, with dark, 
bright eyes, and white hair, nearly white moustache, otherwise clean shaven. 
Well-dressed, too, and the only one of the veterans that was. 

Messrs. Lyne and Yancey were also clean-looking men. They both turned 
up later, and Mr. Lyne commented on the excellent physical trim army life 
gave to an officer. Both were suffering a little from the night before. It grew 
near 12 o'clock, and as I wanted to say goodbye to the General before I left 
at 12:45, I started down the street to go to his rooms, but met him on the way 
with a couple of books under his arm. 

We returned to the hotel, and he sent his respects to Gen. Crook, adding 
that Crook and Averell? were about the only officers who had served against 
them in that part of the country who bore the character of gentlemen, and they 
were so esteemed by the people of Virginia. He presented me with ‘Personal 
Reminiscences of Lee,’ and said, “I noticed your copy of my book was some- 
what delapidated, and I have brought you another, which I trust you will 
accept.’ I took leave of him, expressing the gratification it had given me to 
meet him, and thanked him for his courtesy and that of his friends. 

Then I mounted the stage and went down the steep hill to the station and 
started for Charlottesville. Thus ended my trip to Lynchburg. 

In the course of the visit I asked many questions on various topics, and 
shall now try to give the General’s answets, opinions, etc. 

General Early spoke of the aqueduct affair in Washington, and thought 
Hoxie should have been left in charge of the work.1¢ He thought Hoxie was 


Rosser. During the Valley campaign of 1864 he served under Early. Clement A. Evans 
(ed.), Confederate Military History, 12 vols. (Atlanta, 1899), III, 639-41; Virginia 
Military Institute, Register of Former Cadets (Roanoke, 1939), 17. 

15 William W. Averell was a brigadier general of volunteers under Hunter and later 
under Sheridan. For Hunter’s opinion of him, see Hunter to Grant, December 6, 1864, 
in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXVII, Part 2, pp. 366-67. 

18 Richard L. Hoxie, graduate of West Point in 1868, was an engineer officer of 
considerable note. He was in charge of the Washington aqueduct from 1874 to 1884, and 
formulated the plans for the expansion of the water system so ably begun by General 
Montgomery C. Meigs. The crux of the expansion was a tunnel, supposed to carry the 
water under the ravine of Rock Creek. In January, 1884, before the proposed tunnel had 
been adequately surveyed and tested, Hoxie was relieved of his assignment by order of 
Major Garrett J. Lydecker, his superior officer, 

Subsequent work on the tunnel proved extraordinarily expensive because of the rotten 
rock, and the lack of competence on the part of the contractors. Inspectors were bribed, 
and new appropriations obtained to carry on the work, but the scandal finally leaked 
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an able man and good fellow, a bright and intelligent man. But Bob Lincoln 
removed him from the charge of the aqueduct which he had planned and 
started. Hoxie married Vinnie Ream, whom Early knew. Early once told 
Mrs, Hoxie that the reason Lincoln had removed her husband was because 
she had made “‘so truth so ugly a likeness of Abraham Lincoln in the 
statue,”’ not, as she asserted, because Capt. Hoxie had employed some ex-Con- 
federates in subordinate positions in the aqueduct work. 

Early told how he had first met Miss Ream. He was one of a committee to 
select from a number of models the best statue of Lee. He knew Vinnie Ream 
was to have one there, and thought to himself, ‘Now if I should go and select 
that Yankee woman’s work I should never forgive myself.” He did, however, 
select hers as the only one giving a correct likeness of Lee. He was consoled, 
however, when he discovered that she was a southern woman who had made, 
or helped to make the first Confederate uniform or flag or something.1” 

Early said that after Fisher's Hill he confronted Sheridan in the Valley and 
made him deploy his forces, and would then get his men back out of the way, 
and retarding the pursuit. He said that it was a solid line of infantry that 
confronted Averell, and not a mob at all; that Averell was wise not to attack. 
All Early’s papers relating to the Shenandoah Valley campaign were captured 
from him in ’65 in the affair at Waynesboro;?* he had none himself. 

He told Crook, when the latter was brought to him at Staunton,’ that Sheri- 
dan ought to have been cashiered for the Winchester fight. Crook smiled, 


out, and an investigation was held in 1888. Hoxie testified that he did not know why 
he was relieved from his job, but did know that he was “quite unprepared for the order.” 
He had thought that the projected tunnel was unsound, and had told Lydecker so, but 
his advice had gone unheeded. See Senate Reports, 50 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 2686, for a 
full report of the investigation. Hoxie's testimony appears on pp. 447-73. Early’s opin- 
ions on the case are good gossip, but apparently without much foundation. 

17 Vinnie Ream, whom Early refers to as a southern woman, was born in Wisconsin 
in 1847 and came to Washington during the Civil War. She studied sculpturing in the 
studio of Clark Mills, and did a life-size statue of Lincoln, which was unveiled in 1871, 
and a larger bronze statue of Admiral David G. Farragut. See Dictionary of American 
Biography, UX, 317-18. 

18Qn March 2, 1865, Early was posted on a ridge west of Waynesboro. He was 
driven from this position by Sheridan’s cavalry. Only Early and a few general officers 
escaped capture. Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, 4 vols. (New York, 1887-1888), IV, 521. For Early’s account, see 
his Memoir of the Last Year of the War, 123-27. 

i9 Early on the morning of February 21, 1864, a company of Confederate rangers 
under Lieutenant Jesse McNeill bluffed their way into Cumberland, Maryland, and quietly 
captured General Crook and General Benjamin F. Kelley. See Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XLVI, Part 1, pp. 468-72, and Part 2, pp. 620-27. On the way to Richmond with 
their prisoners, the rangers stopped at Staunton to display their prize to General Early. 
See also a manuscript account by Cyrus S. Roberts, entitled “Account of the Capture of 
Major General George Crook and Bvt. Major General Kelley’ (Army War College 


Library). 
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and said nothing. He had nothing to do with Crook’s capture. The first he 
knew about it was when the young officer sent by McNeill with the prisoners 
opened the door of his room at Staunton, and with a great flourish begged 
leave to present Maj. Gen. Crook and Maj. Gen. Kelley of the Federal Army. 
“I had to laugh. I asked Crook how many men he thought I had at Win- 
chester.” Crook said Sheridan thought about 30,000, but that he himself 
estimated Early’s force at about 17,000. Early then said he knew more about 
the numbers engaged than any of them did, for he had very closely estimated 
Sheridan’s forces, and knew his own. 

The returns published in Pond’s book? interested Early greatly, and he 
pointed them out to me. I asked him why he had so stretched out his com- 
mand before the Winchester fight. He said he was obliged to play a bluff game, 
and deceive Sheridan as much as possible. 

He wanted, too, to cut the B. & O., which he did. At Martinsburg he 
learned that Grant had been up there, and gave orders at once for his advanced 
divisions to move back. 

At Cedar Creek he couldn’t push his success along the Valley pike, because 
of the Federal cavalry. If Torbert had pushed Wickham*! from his position 
at Milford it would have been very serious for him, and it would have been 
very troublesome for him to have saved his army. 

Tom’s Brook: Rosser pushed in after Sheridan, saying he was going to 
drive him across the Potomac. Early sent him word to return. Rosser didn’t, 
and got everlastingly thrashed. 

Vaughn got a leave of absence before the battle of Winchester, and went 
to S. W. Virginia.2? He wrote his men, advising them to come to him there, 
and just before the fight of Sept. 19 Early found he had nothing of this bri- 
gade but the C. O. and his staff. 

If Sheridan, after Fisher’s Hill or Cedar Creek, had pushed for Charlottes- 
ville and Gordonsville, cutting the Central Railroad, Lee would have been 
forced to evacuate Richmond. Early said he could not have followed him. 

It was really intended to release prisoners at Point Lookout, Early believed. 
He received his orders in regard to this move from Lee just as he was crossing 
the Potomac. He sent Bradley Johnson to release prisoners, and cooperate with 
the naval forces. It was principally a naval scheme. 

I asked Early his opinion of Grant. He said he had already expressed it in 
his book. I asked him if he meant the ‘peg hammer” paragraph.2® He said 


20 George E. Pond, The Shenandoah Valley in 1864 (New York, 1883). 

21 Brigadier General Alfred T. A. Torbert was commander of the First Division of 
the Cavalry Corps in Sheridan’s army, and Brigadier General Williams C. Wickham 
commanded a cavalry unit in Early’s force. 

22 John C. Vaughn, a brigadier general of cavalry under Early. 

28 Barly, Memoir of the Last Year of the War, 33-34. Early suggested that when 
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yes. He admitted that it was the only way in which the South could have been 
beaten. 

He did not think Thomas a great man. Sedgewick was a good fellow, and 
a personal friend of Early. Early said he never met Sedgewick on the battle- 
field without beating him. McClellan was a great organizer, but over-cautious, 
and always estimated his opponent’s force at four or fivefold his actual num- 
bers. Early told Lincoln’s story about McClellan,—‘Good at dress parade, 
but no account for business,” and all the satellites laughed. He told the story 
of Mr. Lincoln and the lady who slipped down on the sidewalk, ‘Feathers on 
her head,”’ etc. 

I asked him what he thought of Pope. He laughed and told the Lincoln 
story of Pope and his dispatches reminding him of a constipated woman, 
medicine, 50 operations, “49 was wind.” 

On entering the back room for the first time, he introduced me, and said, 
“We must have no rebellious talk, for this gentleman belongs to the U. S. 
Army.” 

Joe Hooker, “Fighting Joe,” and Early began the “Irrepressible Conflict” 
at West Point. Debating society and slavery discussion; Early objected to a 
statement Hooker had made, and Hooker said no gentleman would have made 
such a remark. Early said nothing, but when going out kicked Hooker. No 
fight, ‘‘and that’s where he got the name of ‘Fighting Joe.’”’ Early said they 
used to cook things in rooms in his day. 

He met Hunter in the Mexican war, and thought him a very decent sort of 
man, and liked him quite well. But in the war he proved to be very different. 
His course was marked with ruin and devastation. One woman had her supply 
of bacon taken, and Early said, “She was the maddest woman I ever saw.” 

Early was with Taylor in the northern part of Mexico. He was once governor 
of a Mexican state. It was provided that when the “Alcalde” or civil governor- 
ship was vacant the government devolved upon the senior military commander, 
and some Mexican told him he was the best governor they ever had. Hunter 
was a paymaster then, and complimented Early on the order which prevailed 
in his command, saying that before he came everything had been in confusion. 

Early served a year in the army in the Florida war, at the conclusion of which 
he resigned to practice law. 

He seemed to think very lightly of Longstreet, and thought he was not as 
loyal to Lee as he should have been. He found fault with him, and with Rosser 
for writing and speaking as they did. Longstreet’s contributions to war litera- 
ture were full of envy. Long’s book on Lee he didn’t approve of.24 Long was 
sick—blind—face all eaten away, and a man could not be sound in mind 


Grant wrote a book on strategy he call it the “Lincoln-Grant or Pegging-Hammer Art 
of War.” 
24 Armistead L. Long, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee (New York, 1887). 
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under such circumstances. The book was a compilation, too, written by Venable 
and others, and was not altogether trustworthy.2° Venable made a statement 
once in a letter which he denied having made until Early showed him the letter 
in his own handwriting, with the statement. Ergo: Venable’s statements were 
not always accurate. He did not seem to think highly of Venable. 

Early is loyal in an extreme degree to Lee. He said Lee used to ask opinions 
of his subordinates, tho’ he always had his mind made up, and asked simply 
to ascertain the opinion and ability of the subordinates, and to raise their opin- 
ion of themselves. 

Early said he was mighty glad when Sheridan relieved Averell from com- 
mand, Averell was a very enterprising cavalry officer, and had given him 
a great deal of trouble. Averell and Crook were accounted gentlemen. Blair’s 
house was not burned by his orders, but in spite of them.2¢ He thought by 
neighbors who had robbed, and wished to save themselves. The flames broke 
out after he had gone away. He ordered contributions on enemy’s town—the 
first during the war. The town of York was to raise $100,000.00 but only 
raised $28,000. “The town of York still owes me the difference, with interest 
to date.” 

“Sherman is an unprincipled fellow, but he had more capacity than Sheri- 
dan.”—Col. Marye said he had been down to Appomattox court house and 
had witnessed a wedding in the very room where Lee had surrendered to 
Grant. This proceeding Early disapproved of, and prophesied misfortune. Col. 
Marye said it was very appropriate that the young man should surrender him- 
self in such a place. Early objected, but said the man was “‘surrendering his 
liberty.” 

He is an incorrigible old bachelor himself, and still an unregenerate, un- 
reconstructed, ribald old rebel, and incorrigible all around. Col. Marye (his 
father’s place near Fredericksburg gives the name to Marye’s Hill) told the 
Henry Ward Beecher story among much interruption and laughter and quib- 
bling on points, questions of evidence, etc., raised and discussed in legal style. 

Early said Grant offered his services to a Missouri Confederate Regt., but 
that its Colonel (Frost) knew him and his character in army days before the 
war, and declined to accept him. The correspondence, Early thought, was still 
in existence, though Grant had tried to get it. 

He said it was stated that Sheridan was in Grant’s company, and used to 


25In the preface of his book Long expresses his indebtedness to Colonel Charles 8S. 
Venable, of General Lee’s staff, and to others, “for indispensable aid in reviewing my 
manuscript, informing me of facts that had not come to my knowledge or reminding 
me of such as had escaped my recollection.” 

28 This refers to the burning of the home of Postmaster General Montgomery Blair 
at Silver Spring, Maryland, on the night of July 12, 1864, as Early’s force began to 
withdraw from Maryland after the battle of Monocacy. See Early, Memoir of the Last 
Year of the War, 62. 
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furnish him money to get liquor with, and that was why Grant was so lenient 
with him, and advanced him so.?? 

Col. Marye told of Charles, Early’s darkey, who had been with him for 
years, Early’s tender care of him, and best of medical treatment. The General 
drunk, and ‘‘Are you my nigger or am I yours?” Usually got the liquor. 


27 The following statement has been inserted in the manuscript in red ink after the 
above paragraph: “Gen. Crook says this is not so. The Army Register for 1854 shows 
Grant a Capt. in the 4th Infantry, but Sheridan not in the Regt., but a Bvt. 2nd Lt. in 
the ist Infantry. The Register for 1855 shows that Grant resigned July 31, 1854, and 
that Sheridan was appointed 2nd Lt. 4th Infantry Nov. 22, 1854.” 


Book Reviews 


An Essay upon the Government of the English Plantations on the Continent of 
America (1701): An Anonymous Virginian’s Proposals for Liberty under 
the British Crown, with Twe Memoranda by William Byrd. Edited by 
Louis B. Wright. (San Marino: The Huntington Library, 1945. Pp. xxiv, 
66. $2.50.) 


It is not often these days that in the well-tilled field of colonial history some 
piece of material as important as it is new can be discovered. Mr. Wright came 
across this anonymous essay on colonial government, ‘‘by an American,” printed 
in London in 1701, found that almost no colonial historian knew of its existence 
ot had made use of the half-dozen copies in American libraries, and reprinted 
it, to the service of colonial history. 

The pamphlet originally appeared during the critical controversy over the 
abrogation of the rights of charter and proprietary colonies, and in general it 
supported the contention of the Board of Trade that no satisfactory solution of 
the colonial problem could be made unless all governments were reduced to a 
single pattern, that of the royal colony. With a preface that accuses Davenant, 
in his Discourses on the Publick Revenues, and on the Trade of England 
(1698), of getting his information on the colonies from William Penn, a highly 
prejudiced source, the author of this pamphlet comes out strongly for the aboli- 
tion of proprietary government, the setting up of a permanent “convention” of 
all the colonies to handle intercolonial problems, and the creation of a new 
colonial post—a traveling commissioner who would report regularly to the 
Board of Trade on the state of affairs in every North American colony. Though 
his argument in general tends toward that end, he arranges it under a series 
of grievances and their remedies, in the course of which he supports: liberty of 
conscience in religion, and the imposing of severe penalties for blasphemy, 
cursing, and Sabbath-breaking; the clarification of the extent to which the laws 
of England applied to the colonies and of the legislative authority of colonial 
assemblies; a system of judicature in which the appeal to England should lie, 
not from the governor and council, but from judges appointed for good behavior 
and independent of governors; a uniform coinage; and the increase of colonial 
population through encouragement of aliens and of “small offenders” to settle 
in the colonies. 

In his introduction, Mr. Wright tentatively assigns the authorship of the 
pamphlet—as did Lawrence Wroth in his An American Bookshelf—to Robert 
Beverley, who four years later wrote The History and Present State of Virginia, 
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though he thinks that both William Byrd II, appointed in 1701 as London 
agent for Virginia, and William Byrd the elder may have had something to 
do with it. His introduction summarizes the main arguments of the Essay and 
accepts them as a serious and informed contribution to the vexed problems of 
colonial government which confronted the Board of Trade. 

These arguments can be regarded in another fashion, at which Mr. Wright 
hints without developing it, as indicative of the attitude of the ruling Virginia 
aristocracy toward other American colonies and toward the general problems of 
colonial government. None of the suggestions made by the anonymous author 
are original with him; all can be found in the pages of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial. His development of them can be regarded as highly prejudiced 
in favor of his own class and colony, as provincial and even testy in presenta- 
tion. He dislikes those Quakers in Pennsylvania who connive at piracy, lie in 
court, and are not so moral as they pretend, and he does not like to see good 
Church of England men in Virginia turn Quaker to escape militia duty. He 
thinks New York's contention that they protect all the colonies from the Indians 
and French absurd; they protect themselves and their own Indian trade, he says. 
He hates to see his servants and debtors escaping to proprietary colonies. He 
argues at length, not for repeal of the tobacco duty, but for some reapportion- 
ment of it that will not let the whole burden fall on the planter, and he laughs 
off Davenant’s contention that large Virginia landowners make immigration to 
Virginia a hazardous business for small men. If the author is indeed Beverley, 
who died with one of the largest estates in Virginia and for years fought in 
Virginia and England a suit brought against him by one Selden, his essay can 
justify Colonel Quary’s comment of 1703 that Virginia aristocrats keep the 
“poorer sort” of people in their debt and, because they consider Virginia of 
more importance than any other colonies, hate to see greater privileges in gov- 
etnment allowed New England and the proprietary colonies, and therefore be- 
come ‘‘very uneasy’? and so soured in temper that a royal governor can scarcely 
both please them and follow instructions. 


The Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal or, God's Protecting Providence; Being the Narra- 
tive of a Journey from Port Royal in Jamaica to Philadelphia between 
August 23, 1696, and April 1, 1697. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews 
and Charles McLean Andrews. Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts 
and Edited Texts, Volume XIX. (New Haven: The Yale University Press, 
1945. Pp. x, 252. Illustrations, appendices, maps. $3.00.) 


The resumption of postwar travel along the Atlantic seaboard coincides with 
the appearance of this volume, which has to do primarily with the seventeenth 
century journey of Jonathan Dickinson, a Jamaican trader and merchant, from 
near the present site of Palm Beach to St. Augustine. 
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The long-neglected editing of the Dickinson document resulted from a 
journey made in the past decade by the editors, who discovered after motoring 
from New Haven to Florida that their winter home on Jupiter Island was located 
on the site of the most dramatic of the many dramatic scenes connected with 
the earlier journey. Dr. and Mrs. Andrews then set out to do for Dickinson’s 
Journal what they had done with such consummate skill for the Journal of a 
Lady of Quality (1921). 

Dickinson’s recorded impressions constitute a vivid narrative of adventure 
and suffering, heroically endured. The narrator, accompanied by twenty-four 
other persons, sailed from Jamaica in late August, 1696. One month later their 
barkentine, Reformation, was wrecked on Jupiter Island and its entire cargo, 
consisting of sugar, molasses, rum, beef, pork, clothing, wine, ginger, and money, 
representing a total value of £1500, was destroyed. Menaced almost daily with 
death by their savage captors, the Dickinson party suffered four months of cruel 
experiences, including hunger, exposure, cold, and torment inflicted alike by 
insects and hostile Indians. Possibly their complete faith in ““God’s Protecting 
Providence” accounted for their final deliverance from these dangers and 
enabled them to make their way by foot and canoe through swamps and danger- 
ous waterways to St. Augustine, where the Spaniards befriended them in their 
quest for the English colony of South Carolina. 

The Andrews edition contains an introduction and 132 pages of appendices, 
maps, and illustrations, which set the reprinted Journal in its proper historical 
background and reconstruct the lives and personalities of the more important 
members of the party. 

Abundant proof is provided in the exhaustive notes compiled by the editors 
that this chronicle “has become a valuable part of the colonial history of both 
England and America.’”’ Its chief significance lies in the fact that it is a veritable 
source book, and one of the earliest, for the customs and habits of southeastern 
Florida aborigines, as well as a testimonial of the good work achieved by the 
Spanish Franciscans in northeastern Florida. As a narrative of adventure and 
deprivation it has few equals. The extensive data assembled by the editors 
concerning the sixteen editions preceding their own make a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the history of printing in England as well as in colonial North 
America. Finally, as is conclusively shown by the large number of reprints and 
the widespread use made of the devout Dickinson’s work by his fellow Quakers, 
it occupies, as Dr. Andrews points out, “a place of exceptional importance in 
Quaker annals, in that it became in the hands of the Society of Friends a testi- 
mony and a witness wherewith to impress upon an inhospitable world the 
working of God in the hearts of men and the power of the blessed truth pro- 
fessed by its members, inspiring them ‘to bear with resignation even the worst 
of tribulations.’ ” 


Rollins College ALFRED J. HANNA 
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Principio to Wheeling, 1715-1945: A Pageant of Iron and Steel. By Earl Chapin 
May. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xiv, 335. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $3.00.) 


This is a romantic, human-interest story of iron and steel written in the 
tempo, if not the style, of O. Henry and dedicated to the proposition that 
laissez faire is all-essential to economic progress. Threading a narrative on the 
continuity of successive generations of enterprising ironmasters, the book essays 
to trace the evolution of a colonial iron furnace established at Principio, Mary- 
land, in 1715, into the modern steel city of Wheeling, West Virginia. According 
to the jacket blurb: “T'wo centuries of metallurgical pioneering and industrial 
expansion are delineated. A previously little known connection of President 
Washington’s family with the Principio mining and smelting properties is in- 
terestingly documented. The story builds up to a climactic crescendo of present 
day activities of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. The narrative is enlivened by 
human-interest, trail-blazing episodes, told against a vivid background of 
America’s unfolding economic power.’ The further claim is made by the pub- 
lisher that ‘‘Both professional and amateur historians will be grateful to Mr. May 
for locating a valuable vein of historical ore by discovering and digging into 
heretofore unknown documents, some of which are here reproduced.” 

Principio to Wheeling is an entertaining story, but it will raise goose flesh 
on the most insensitive of orthodox historians. The following excerpts are 
typical of the impressionistic flavor of the work: “His gnarled, stubby, bruised 
fingers grew blacker with ink as he drove his quill pen sputtering across precious 
tag paper” (p. 19); “Sitting in front of Principio Company's countinghouse 
and store, General Manager John England contentedly puffed Maryland tobacco 
as he surveyed a familiar scene” (p. 23) ; and ‘Her blue eyes gleamed as she 
adjusted a little blue bonnet perched coyly on a blond, curly head, flung her 
red-lined cape over puffed sleeves and full skirt of blue woolen” (p. 28). Less 
innocent are some of the reconstructed conversations, the hypotheses, the 
nuances, and slips of the pen that vitiate so much of the solid material which 
the book contains. On page 201, for example, Mr. May writes that “Senator 
[sic] McKinley—elected by Republicans-—-had fathered a high tariff on tin- 
plate,” then goes on inferentially to associate “free enterprise” and McKinleyism 
as ideologically one and the same. Indeed, while the high tariff policy is given 
approval, the brief wartime strike of 1917 and the Great Steel Strike of 1919 
ate dismissed with a shrug—"‘inspired by the doctrine of William Z. Foster 
and the American Federation of Labor” (p. 252). 

It would be superfluous to say that the book belongs on the shelf of popular 
literature. The author shows more concern for the elements of a good story and 
the processes of iron and steel than for the processes of history. It is true, he 
has worked a profitable vein of historical ore, and much of this he has appro- 
priately embodied in the narrative with convincing effect; but nowhere does he 
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take the trouble to identify industrial records and personal correspondence which 
one can only guess were supplied by families of the chief characters and the 
steel companies. There are no footnotes, and the bibliography, containing 
pertinent printed material to be sure, lists none of the manuscript collections. 

From the standpoint of those who take their history with a grain of salt, and 
especially those who uphold the primacy of ownership and management, the 
book leaves little to be desired. But it is not history of that conventional de- 
scription which presumes critical analysis of the sources, unbiased interpretation, 
consistent respect for the dignity of known facts, and an effort to tell the whole 
truth. 


West Virginia University Festus P. SUMMERS 


John Dooley, Confederate Soldier: His War Journal. Edited by Joseph T. 
Durkin. Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. (Washington: George- 
town University Press, 1945. Pp. xxiii, 244. End maps, illustrations, ap- 
pendices. $3.00.) 


With each addition to the list of Civil War journals and memoirs one won- 
ders how long, O Lord, will they continue to flow from the press and find 
purchasers among the populace. But even while one ponders, they come and 
are bought. 

Some are good, some are bad, and some are indifferent. John Dooley’s piece 
about himself belongs in the good category for several reasons. First, Dooley 
had an eye for detail and was unusually articulate. Second, he served with a 
stellar outfit, the First Virginia Infantry, which was in the thick of fighting 
from the time Dooley joined it early in 1862 until his capture in the forefront 
of Pickett’s Division at Gettysburg. Third, authentic narratives by members of 
this illustrious organization are conspicuously rare. Fourth, Dooley served both 
as a private and as an officer—he won his bars by election—and thus was able 
to view army life from two distinct angles. Fifth, the work is well edited by 
Father Durkin. And sixth, it has a sanctioning foreword by Douglas Southall 
Freeman. 

For the most part, Dooley’s record consists of day-by-day entries, but, like 
many veterans of the Confederate and other wars, he was constrained at later 
times to elaborate the diary. Fortunately for history, the additions were made 
soon after the events were first recorded, and in such a way as to be readily 
distinguishable from the original jottings. Father Durkin does not delete the 
elaborative comments, but sets them off by asterisks. 

Dooley was the son of an Irish immigrant who, in a remarkably short time 
as a hatter and furrier, acquired wealth and social standing in Richmond. John, 
who was one of seven children, entered Georgetown College in 1856 at the 
age of fourteen. Early in 1862 he left school to join the Confederate Army. 
Capture at Gettysburg was followed by eighteen months’ imprisonment in Balti- 
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more. He was exchanged in February, 1865. The closing months of the war 
were spent in recuperation and travel in the environs of Richmond, and it is in 
describing the period immediately following Lee’s surrender that the young 
diarist makes perhaps his most notable contribution to Confederate history. 

The Journal closes with the entry of May 6, 1865, but an epilogue traces 
Dooley’s career briefly from September 5, 1865, when he entered the Novitiate 
of the Jesuit Order at Georgetown, until his death from an “indisposition of 
the Iungs’’ on May 8, 1873. 

Young Dooley recorded the usual things told by Confederate journalists— 
the awful fear with which one approaches the baptism of fire, the noise and 
confusion of conflict, the light and shadow of sin and righteousness in camp, 
the prankishness and boisterousness of the rank and file, the choking dust and 
the crushing exhaustion of the summer march, the archaic practices of Civil 
War physicians and surgeons, the unspeakable suffering of the wounded, and 
the torturing boredom of prison. 

In one striking particular this account is different from most Civil War 
diaries; namely, the sparse reference to women. One suspects that Dooley was 
unusually timid, but this is mere conjecture. 

Dooley’s diary has not the raciness of Henry Kyd Douglas’ I Rode with 
Stonewall, or the rakishness of John O. Caslet’s Four Years in the Stonewall 
Brigade. Nor is he anything like as gifted a raconteur as Samuel R. Watkins 
of “Co. Aytch.” But the book is sound, interesting, and well worth the reading. 


Washington, D. C. BELL I. WILEY 


Historical News and Notices 


The termination of hostilities and the subsequent relaxation of the restric- 
tions on the holding of conventions came too late to enable the program com- 
mittee of the Southern Historical Association to resume its plans for the annual 
meeting which was originally scheduled to have been held in Birmingham in 
November. A meeting of the Executive Council will be held in Atlanta on 
November 10-11, and the election of officers for 1946 will be conducted by 
postal ballot. 

The plans for a joint session with the American Historical Association at 
Washington in December have also been canceled because of the decision of 
that Association to hold only a meeting of its Council, a business meeting, and 
the annual dinner, with the presidential address. 

It now seems reasonable to assume that the annual program meetings can 
be renewed next year with an enthusiasm and an attendance comparable to the 
pre-war meetings. 


PERSONAL 


Among the awards made under the new program of grants-in-aid for studies 
in the history of American civilization, sponsored by the Library of Congress 
with the assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, the following are of special 
interest to Southerners or the southern region: a grant to Robert D. Meade, of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, for a biography of Patrick Henry; one to 
Oscar O. Winther, of Indiana University, for a study in American cultural his- 
tory, based on Godey’s Lady’s Book and Magazine; one to William Charvat, 
of Ohio State University, for a study of the economics of authorship in America 
in the nineteenth century; and one to Chester McA. Destler, of Connecticut 
College, for a biography of Henry Demarest Lloyd. 


Guggenheim fellowship awards in American history for 1945 include the 
following: Marie Kimball, of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, 
for a life of Thomas Jefferson for the period of his governorship of Virginia 
and his ministry to France, 1776-1789 ; Merrill M. Jensen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, for the preparation of a history of the United States during the 
Confederation period, 1781-1789; Richard G. Lillard, of Indiana University, 
for a book on the part played in American history by the forest between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River; Clement Eaton, of Lafayette College, 
for a study of liberalism in the New South, 1865-1929; and Paul H. Giddens, 
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of Allegheny College, for a study of the growth of the petroleum industry in 
the United States, 1870-1895. 


Lieutenant C. Vann Woodward, U.S.N.R., now on leave from his position 
as professor of history at Scripps College, Claremont, California, has been 
awarded a Rockefeller Foundation post-service fellowship for the completion 
of a book to be entitled “Origins of the New South, 1880-1913.” 


Under the system of rotating departmental chairmanships at the University 
of Oklahoma, Morris L. Wardell has been named chairman of the department 
of history for a two-year term. Carl C. Rister, who relinquishes the chairman- 
ship, has been appointed research professor, and has received a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society for a study of the “Dust Bowl” region. 


Carl Bridenbaugh, who was recently appointed director of the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, at Williamsburg, Virginia, received his 
discharge from the Navy in September and assumed the duties of his new 
position on October 1. 


William D. McCain, who has been on military leave of absence since March, 
1943, has returned to his position and resumed his duties as director of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History and editor of the Journal of 
Mississippi History. Charlotte Capers, who acted as director during his absence, 
has resumed her position as assistant to the director. 


Among those who have recently returned to academic positions following 
military or government service are; Charles E. Smith, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Alfred B. Thomas, of the University of Alabama; George V. Irons, 
of Howard College; and William C. Askew, of the University of Arkansas. 


Summer school appointments for the past summer included the following: 
Robert S. Cotterill, of Florida State College for Women, and James H. Poteet, 
of Western Kentucky State Teachers College, at the University of Kentucky ; 
Walter P. Webb, of the University of Texas, at the University of Michigan; 
Kenneth M. Stampp, of the University of Maryland, at the University of Wis- 
consin; Mary S. Carroll, of Mary Baldwin College, and Gladys Webber, of 
Colby Junior College, at Florida State College for Women; and Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, of Birmingham-Southern College, at the University of Alabama. 


Because of continued ill health, Benjamin B. Kendrick has resigned from his 
position as professor of history and chairman of the department at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. Clarence D. Johns has been made 
acting chairman of the department, while Eugene E. Pfaff and Magnhilde Gul- 
lander have been promoted to the rank of professor, and Christiana McFadyen 
has been made assistant professor of history. 
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Henry Nash Smith, of the University of Texas, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the year 1945-1946, to serve as visiting professor of American his- 
tory and literature at Harvard University. Leaves of absence have also been 
granted to Charles S. Sydnor and Dorothy M. Quynn, of Duke University, for 
research work, and to Stuart Noblin, of Davis and Elkins College, for the com- 
pletion of graduate study at the University of North Carolina. 


S. Walter Martin, associate professor of history at the University of Georgia, 
has been appointed assistant dean of administration in charge of the Co-ordi- 
nate College of the University. 


New appointments which have recently been made are: Shelby T. McCloy, 
formerly of Duke University, to be professor of history at the University of 
Kentucky; Charles A. Barker, of Stanford University, to be professor of history 
at Johns Hopkins University; Dumas Malone, of the University of Virginia, to 
be professor of history at Columbia University; George R. Monks, a doctoral 
graduate of the University of Michigan, to be assistant professor, and Mary E. 
Mitchell, a graduate student at George Peabody College, to be instructor in 
history at Florida State College for Women; John S. Curtiss, a doctoral graduate 
of Columbia University, to be associate professor, and Frances 1D. Acomb, a 
doctoral graduate of the University of Chicago, and Madaline W. Nichols, of 
Goucher College, to be assistant professors of history at Duke University; 
Philip J. Green, of the University of North Dakota, to be professor of history 
and head of the department at Queens College; Austin L. Venable, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, to be professor of history and head of the department at 
Winthrop College; E. Bruce Thompson, of Mississippi College, to be associate 
professor of history at Baylor University; Paul Murray, of Georgia Southwest- 
ern College, to be professor of history at East Carolina Teachers College; Homer 
L. Knight, a doctoral graduate of the University of Missouri, to be associate 
professor of history at Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; Gilbert C. 
Fite, a doctoral graduate of the University of Missouri, to be assistant professor 
of history at the University of Oklahoma; James W. Moffitt, of Tennessee 
College, to be professor of history at Georgia Southwestern College; Wilfred 
B. Yearns, formerly of North Carolina State College, to be assistant professor 
of history at Wake Forest College; William A. Settle, a doctoral graduate of 
the University of Missouri, to be associate professor of history at the University 
of Tulsa; John C. Hamilton, formerly of the United States Military Academy, 
to be instructor in history at the University of Arkansas; Kenneth E. St. Clair, 
president of the Sayre School, to be visiting professor of history at Transyl- 
vania College; Adolph F. Meisen, a doctoral graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, and Walter J. Hansen, a doctoral graduate of the University 
of Michigan, to be supply assistant professors of history at the University of 
Mississippi; and Reuben J. Rath, formerly of the University of Arkansas and 
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now with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Authotity, to be assist- 
ant professor of history at the University of Georgia, with a leave of absence 
until September, 1946. 


Announcements of promotions in the departments of history in southern 
colleges and universities have been made as follows: at the University of North 
Carolina, J. Carlyle Sitterson and James L. Godfrey to be associate professors ; 
at the University of Florida, Rembert W. Patrick and Claude E. Hawley to be 
professors, and George Bentley to be associate professor; at the University of 
Texas, Coral H. Tullis, Barnes F. Lathrop, Truesdell S. Brown, and Ione P. 
Spears to be assistant professors; and at Texas State College for Women, A. 
Elizabeth Taylor to be assistant professor. 


Lieutenant Ike Henry Moore, U.S.N.R., director of the San Jacinto Museum 
of History, was killed in action on an escort carrier in the Pacific area on May 
4, 1945. Born in San Antonio in 1909, he was graduated with honors from 
the University of Texas in 1932, and received the M. A. degree in history in 
1934. He served as instructor in history at the University of Texas in 1934- 
1935, and as state director of the Texas Historical Records Survey from 1935 to 
1939. He became the first director of the San Jacinto Museum of History in 
1939, and was granted a leave of absence from that position in 1943 for service 
in the Navy. An active member of the Southern Historical Association and of 
the Texas State Historical Association, he had made a special study of the his- 
tory of early newspapers in Texas, and had published several articles dealing 
with phases of that subject. 


Alex Mathews Arnett, professor of history at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, died on August 7, at the age of fifty-seven. A 
native of Georgia, he was graduated from Mercer University and received the 
M. A. (1913) and Ph.D. (1922) degrees from Columbia University. He served 
as professor of history at Shorter College from 1912 to 1917; as instructor at 
Columbia University, 1917-1922; and one year as professor of history at Fur- 
man University, before going to the Woman’s College as professor in 1923. 
Best known among his publications are: The Populist Movement in Georgia 
(1922); The Story of North Carolina (1933); The South Looks at Its Past 
(1935), done in collaboration with Benjamin B. Kendrick; and Claude Kitchin 
and the Wilson War Policies (1937). He was also a frequent contributor of 
atticles and reviews in historical periodicals, and an active participant in pro- 
grams of the annual mectings of the Southern Historical Association. 


Victor Vard Aderholdt, professor of history at Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina, since 1922, died on August 27, at the age of fifty-four. 
He received the M. A. degree in history at the University of North Carolina 
in 1923, and pursued further graduate study at the University of Wisconsin in 
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1924 and 1928-1929. He had been a member of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation since 1936, and was the author of a history of Lenoir-Rhyne College and 
of several articles dealing with the German element in North Carolina. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The final enactment in July of the bill providing for the continuation to 
completion of the editing and publishing of the Territorial Papers of the 
United States marked the accomplishment of an objective which has long been 
the concern of the leading American historical societies and students of Amerti- 
can history. Perhaps the most active proponent of the measure was the 
Mississippi Walley Historical Association, which has had a special committee 
at work on the project for the past three years; but its efforts were effectively 
supported by the American Historical Association, the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation, and many of the state and local historical societies. 

Credit should also be given to Representatives Thomas E. Martin of Iowa 
and Pete Jarman of Alabama and Senators Carl Hayden of Arizona and Harold 
H. Burton of Ohio for the part which they played in promoting the passage 
of the bill. Their realization of the significance of these papers for an under- 
standing of the growth and democratic process in America caused them to give 
generously of their time and support, and they are entitled to the gratitude of 
every serious student of American history for their contribution toward making 
the records more readily available for general use. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
took the form of a local meeting attended by members from Austin and its 
vicinity on April 27 and 28, 1945. The program included: a paper on ‘‘Lester 
Gladstone Bugbee,’ by Eugene C. Barker; one on “Amelia Barr,” by Paul 
Adams; one on “The Early Trails of Northeast Texas,” by Rex W. Strickland; 
one on “Baylor at Old Independence,” by Jefferson D. Bragg; an address by 
Isaac J. Cox, entitled “Building up the Southern Border”; and the presidential 
address of Louis W. Kemp, on “The Beginning of Statehood.” AII officers of 
the Association were re-elected, and Merle M. McClellan of Baylor University 
was added to the membership of the executive council. 


Recently elected officers of the Jacksonville (Florida) Historical Society are: 
Richard P. Daniel, president; William Mott, vice-president; Mary Graff, cor- 
responding secretary; Dorothy Knoeppel, recording secretary; and James D. 
Holmes, treasurer. 

The annual banquet meeting of the East Tennessee Historical Society was 
held in Knoxville on the evening of October 20, with Robert S. Henry of 
Washington, D. C., as the speaker. His subject was, “They Rode with Old 
Bedford,” a study of the men who fought under General Forrest during the 
Civil War. 
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At the annual meeting of the Florida Historical Society, which was post- 
poned from March to June, the following officers were elected for the year 
1945-1946: president, Karl A. Bickel of Sarasota; vice-presidents, John B. 
Stetson, Jr., of DeLand, and Kathryn Abbey Hanna of Winter Park; recording 
secretary and treasurer, Albert C. Manucy of St. Augustine; corresponding 
secretary and librarian, Watt P. Marchman (on leave for military service) ; 
acting corresponding secretary and librarian, Mrs. M. A. Johnson of St. Augus- 
tine; members of the board of directors, Webster Merritt of Jacksonville, Henry 
I. Louttit of West Palm Beach, and K. A. MacGowan of Quincy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Among recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are additions to the following collections: Kirby- 
Smith, J. C. C. Black, J. H. Summerell, Tucker, Heyward-Ferguson, Hobbs- 
Mendenhall, Joseph Milligan, James C. Harper, Henry A. London, Kimberly, 
and Thomas Burke. The Cameron Papers have been much more than doubled 
by a very extensive collection of letters, documents, and plantation records. 

New collections include: two farm journals, 1834-1846, of Nicholas Massen- 
burg of Franklin County, North Carolina; the family papers of Calvin Jones 
(1775-1846), physician and soldier, of North Carolina and Tennessee, includ- 
ing twenty-four manuscript volumes; the diary, 1852-1901, of Rev. S. A. Agnew 
(1833-1902), of Lee County, Mississippi; papers of John Perkins (1819-1885), 
planter, judge, and United States and Confederate representative in Congress 
from Louisiana; letters, 1858-1863, of John S. R. Miller, of North Carolina, 
U.S.A., in the West, and C.S.A., in Virginia; business and professional papers, 
1770-1887, of the Nisbet family of Iredell County, North Carolina; the diary, 
1831-1890 (34 volumes), of Jason Niles (1814-1894), member of Congress 
from Mississippi; diary of William Lawrence Mauldin (1845-1912), legislator 
and lieutenant-governor of South Carolina; letters of Edmund Pendleton to 
General William Woodford, 1776-1779; the diary, 1832-1883 (17 volumes), 
of John Berkeley Grimball of South Carolina; the diary, 1853-1910 (33 vol- 
umes), of Rev. George Gilman Smith (1836-1913), of Georgia; the Manigault- 
Morris-Grimball papers, including the diary, 1860-1861, of Meta Morris 
Grimball; papers of the Grimball family, of South Carolina, including thirteen 
volumes of plantation records and scrapbooks; the papers of John Macpherson 
Betrien (1781-1856), of Georgia, legislator, judge, United States senator, and 
attorney general in Jackson’s cabinet; papers of the Baker family of North 
Carolina and Virginia; diaries, 1872-1888, and reminiscences of Colonel Wil- 
liam Allan (1837-1889), of Virginia; war diary of James B. Jones, C.S.A,, 
of Kentucky, North Carolina, and Missouri; papers of the Manumission Society 
of North Carolina; the papers of Duff Green (1791-1875), of Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Georgia, and Washington, D. C., editor, publicist, and industrialist; 
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papers since 1920 of Samuel Chiles Mitchell (1864- ), university professor, 
of Virginia; Confederate war diary and the autobiography of James W. Al- 
bright, journalist, of North Carolina; diary, 1863, of Lutie Kealhofer (after- 
wards Mrs. William Fell Giles, Jr.), of Hagerstown, Maryland; a small collec- 
tion of papers of General and Rev. Francis Asbury Shoup (1835-1896), C.S.A., 
and of the Elliott family of South Carolina and Georgia; letters, 1857-1870, of 
Dr. Ethelred Philips, of Florida, to Dr. James J. Philips, of North Carolina; 
memoirs, 1860-1861, of Walter E. Philips of his early life in Edgecombe 
County, North Carolina, and as a student at the University of North Carolina; 
and the papers of Thomas M. Brower, member of Congress from North Caro- 
lina, including the proceedings of the Hamburg Lodge of the Union League, 
and a diary, 1876. 

Photostatic, microfilm, and typed copies, as follows, were received: diary of 
Martha Schofield, teacher-missionary among the Negroes in South Carolina, 
1865 and 1869; diary of Eugene Morehead (1845-1899), of Greensboro, 
North Carolina; the Allen-Simpson papers, consisting chiefly of Confederate 
war letters of J. M. Simpson of Alabama; St. John’s Parish Register, 1842- 
1848, Maury County, Tennessee; farm record, 1833-1857, of John Thompson 
of Arkansas; “Mt. Airy” plantation records, 1805-1855 (3 volumes), Rich- 
mond County, Virginia; letters, 1840-1880, of Anna R. McIver of South Caro- 
lina; farm journal, 1855-1870, of D. G. Harris of South Carolina; the diary 
of Tench Tilghman (1810-1874), C.S.A., of Maryland; letters, 1819-1821, of 
Elisha Mitchell (1793-1857), scientist, of North Carolina, to Lewis David von 
Schweinitz (1780-1834), of Pennsylvania, scientist; the reminiscences of Rev. 
William Porcher DuBose (1836-1918), Confederate soldier and eminent the- 
ologian, of South Carolina and Tennessee; the war autobiography of Colonel 
David Wyatt Aiken (1828-1887), C.S.A., legislator, member of Congress, and 
agricultural leader, of South Carolina; and family notes, 1848-1854, of Chris- 
topher C. Scott, of Virginia. 


Recent additions to the records in the National Archives include some of the 
older records that still remained outside the custody of the Archivist. Among 
them were Post Office Department registers and journals, 1828-1934; drawings 
and photographs of Federal buildings no longer in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment, 1885-1945; records of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company and 
the Canal Towage Company for the fifty years prior to the purchase of the 
canal by the Government in 1938; records of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, 1789-1912; and a small group of Interior Department 
records, 1854-1879, relating to colonization of free Negroes and the suppression 
of the slave trade, which were received from the Library of Congress. As the 
result of a recent transfer from the State Department, the records of that Depart- 
ment in the custody of the Archivist are nearly complete through the year 1929. 
Among other material recently transferred to the National Archives are selective 
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service records of World War I, central files of the Adjutant General’s office, 
1917-1925, records of the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, 1911-1939, and 
Office of War Information records, 1931-1944. 


The McGregor Library, University of Virginia, has recently acquired by gift, 
a collection of the personal and business papers of Wilson Cary Nicholas, about 
3,000 items, with the bulk of the material falling between the years 1751 and 
1820. That part of the papers, which Nicholas inherited from his father, 
Robert Carter Nicholas, includes material on the case of Macon v. Ambler, 
letters from John Norton and Sons, Samuel Athawes, and Edward Ambler. 
Wilson Cary Nicholas’ own papets include materials on William and Mary 
College, his alma mater; the Albemarle County militia; various investments 
in western lands; interests in proposed schemes to increase the navigability of 
the James and Kanawha rivers; records of his term as collector of the Port of 
Norfolk, 1804-1806; accounts of his flour mill at Warren, in Albemarle 
County; aschives from the Agricultural Society of Albemarle; subscriptions to 
Central College; and notes of the Bank of the United States in Richmond, of 
which he was president. Items of peculiar interest are the two notes of Nich- 
olas, each for $10,000 which were endorsed by his friend Thomas Jefferson. 
Nicholas was unable to meet these notes, and it fell to Jefferson to pay them, 
a circumstance that contributed much to the financial downfall of the Squire 
of Monticello. Correspondence from John Nicholas described politics in New 
York, and letters from James Morrison and George Nicholas reveal much of 
interest in Kentucky, with particular reference to the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
Also included in the papers are records of Nicholas’ term as governor of Vit- 
ginia during the war of 1812. Among the correspondents are: John Adams, 
Edward Ambler, John Ambler, Samuel Athawes, Richard Barbour, John Blair, 
James and William Breckinridge, Joseph Cabell, William H. Cabell, John 
Campbell, Dabney and Peter Carr, Wilson Miles Cary, William Duane, George 
William Fairfax, Joshua Fry, Francis Walker Gilmer, William B. Giles, Wil- 
liam Waller Hening, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Kean, Henry Lee, James 
McDowell, John Marshall, William Marshall, James Maury, William Meri- 
wether, Robert Morris, John Page, John Pendleton, Edmund Randolph, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, Thomas Mann Randolph, Samuel Smith, William Stith, 
John Taylor of Caroline, Henry St. George Tucker, and William Witt. 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be noted: four additional boxes of papers of the Biddle family of Philadelphia, 
1655 to 1926; one reel of microfilm of papers, mainly letters to Isaac Briggs, 
1691-1886; a manuscript volume of the “Standing Orders” of the House of 
Lords, British Parliament, [ca. 1748}; nine documents pertaining to British 
fortifications and finances, 1755, including one signed by George III; contem- 
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porary copy of orders of Major General William Shirley to Colonel Thomas 
Dunbar, August 12, 1755; letters to Governor Horatio Sharpe from Robert 
Dinwiddie, August 25, 1755, and from John Stanwix, April 10, 1760; George 
Washington’s autograph copies of “Gen. Murray’s Order of Battle 19% 
Aug. 1759,” and of original plans used by Generals Amherst, Wolfe, and 
Murray in battle, against the French; one additional box of papers of the 
Shippen family of Philadelphia, 1760 to 1853; photostats of records from the 
Henry family Bible, Virginia, 1769 to 1911; letter of Thomas Pownall to 
Benjamin Franklin; twelve letters of Tobias Lear to Robert Brent and others, 
April, 1794, to December 14, 1815; letter of John Marshall to Hudson Martin, 
November 16, 1795; one box of papers of Benjamin Homans, 1796 to 1840; 
commission of William C. C. Claiborne as governor of Louisiana, signed by 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, May 25, 1801; copy of letter of Albert 
Gallatin to William Few, May 9, 1813; a school notebook of Mary Ann Ran- 
dolph Custis, 1823; three reels of microfilm of correspondence (1823-1825) of 
Heman Allen, United States minister to Chile (from Archivo Nacional, 
Chile) ; five letters (originals or reproductions) of James K. Polk to Alfred 
Flournoy, January 31, 1827, to September 14, 1835; two letters of R. Hinman to 
Peter Force, February 1 and 9, 1836; one box of papers of Theodore Parker, 
1832 to 1863; ten letters or papers of James G. Clark, 1832 to 1866; one addi- 
tional box of papers of Henry Ward Beecher, 1838 to 1878; eighteen additional 
boxes of papers of Robert G. Ingersoll, 1858 to 1934; letter of Fernando Wood, 
December 1, 1859; two volumes of records of Company F, 13th Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers, United States Army, 1861 to 1864; letter of Charles 
F. Brunsen to Y. L. Klein, March 17, 1863; seven letters and documents of 
James S. Mitchell, 1864 to 1883; photograph of a letter of Robert E. Lee to D. 
McConaughy, August 5, 1869; one volume “Index to Narrative of L{ewis] 
T{appan]}”’; additional papers of Frederick Haynes Newell, 1885 to 1932; one 
volume diary of William Howard Taft, October 14 to November 9, 1907; one 
folder of papers of Alexander Meikeljohn, 1909 to 1923, including nine letters 
of Woodrow Wilson; letter of Woodrow Wilson to Job H. Lippincott, Novem- 
ber 3, 1910; one box of papers of Royal Meeker, 1911 to 1922, including 
letters of Woodrow Wilson; and twelve additional packages of papers of the 
American Historical Association, 1929 to 1936. 


Recent acquisitions by the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the 
University of Missouri include: the Cahoon papers, consisting of correspond- 
ence and case records of a Missouri lawyer of the post-Civil War period; the 
Peter Norbeck letters, covering the period from 1914 to 1936; the Wood- 
Holman papers, an extensive collection of a pioneer family covering the period 
from 1805 to 1906, and containing materials on gold rush, Civil War, agricul- 
ture, education, politics, and Indian affairs; the records of the O. P. Morton 
Post of the G.A.R., Joplin, Missouri; and the papers of Pearl D. Decker, a 
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Missouri lawyer and Congressman, including letters and scrapbooks for the 
period from 1897 to 1935. 


A brief capitaulation of the report on the Archives Collection of the Mira- 
beau B. Lamar Library of the University of Texas shows that for the two-year 
petiod ending on August 31, 1945, the acquisitions amounted to approximately 
64,000 manuscripts, 269 maps, and 91 reels of microfilm copies of manuscripts. 
These additions bring the total holdings of the Collection to 2,737,364 manu- 
scripts, 3,801 maps, and 694 reels of microfilms. 

Among the more important recent acquisitions are two extensive collections 
dealing with Mexican history. One of these, the Sinchez-Navarro collection, 
consists of documents relating to the personal affairs of a family which for- 
metly owned about one-half of the present state of Coahuila. These docu- 
ments, dating from about the middle of the seventeenth century to 1826, throw 
much light on the socio-economic conditions of that area. The other, the 
Herndndez y Davalos collection, consists of documents which Juan E. Her- 
ndndez y Davalos did not include in the six volumes of documents covering 
the period of Mexican history from 1808 to 1821, published by him between 
1877 and 1882. The documents in this collection, covering the period from 
1760 to 1824, supplement and in a large measure complement the six volumes 
of published documents. 

Other important additions include: the papers of Anson Jones, the last presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas; the George Travis Wright family papers, con- 
taining much early Red River history as well as county record books of Miller 
County which was claimed by both Texas and Arkansas; the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Taulman relative to the Parker and Taulman families 
in Texas and their migration to the state from Virginia and New York; a 
collection of letters written by Chaplain R. F. Bunting of Terry’s Texas Rangers 
during the Civil War; microfilm of the Albert S. Burleson papers, covering his 
career as a member of Congress and as postmaster general in the Wilson cabi- 
net (originals in Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) ; and the pet- 
sonal and official files of Henry W. Harper, who was dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Texas from 1900 to 1936. 


Plans have been made for locating, collecting, editing, and publishing during 
the next three years a comprehensive documentary history of education in the 
South during the colonial and ante-bellum periods, under the direction of Edgar 
W. Knight, Kenan Professor of Education in the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, who will be assisted by several research workers and consultants. 
Financial support of the study has been provided by one of the philanthropic 
foundations and by private funds, and the study will include the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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Education in the southern states has rarely been properly presented in his- 
torical accounts, chiefly because the sources of educational history in the 
South have not been available for students and writers on the subject. These 
states are rich in documentary materials which illustrate the beginnings and 
growth of public educational theories and practices, especially during the colo- 
nial and ante-bellum periods. But these materials are scattered and some of them 
are constantly being lost or becoming inaccessible in other ways. The oppor- 
tunity of students and teachers of the social and educational history of the 
southern states will be greatly increased by the collection and publication of 
these important materials. 

Professor Knight will welcome any leads to documents that may throw light 
on the development of education in the South prior to 1860. 


In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
Florida to statehood, Florida Highways, published monthly at Winter Garden 
as the authorized medium of the Motor Vehicle Division and other state de- 
partments, devoted its June, 1945, issue to historical sketches. Among the 
articles are: ‘Florida, 1845 to 1945,” by William T. Cash; ‘Florida Enters 
the Union,” by Rembert W. Patrick; and ‘‘Florida’s Capitol,” by John Kilgore. 
Well-chosen contemporary views of early town and plantation scenes enhance 
the value and usefulness of this issue. 


The Fall, 1944, issue (Vol. VI, No. 3) of the Alabama Historical Quar- 
terly, published in September, 1945, is devoted exclusively to the publication 
of “Alabama Census Returns, 1820, and an Abstract of Federal Census of Ala- 
bama, 1830.” The records presented for 1820 are copied from the manuscript 
schedules, containing the names of the heads of families and the number of 
persons in each family, including slaves, for the following eight counties: Bald- 
win, Conecuh, Dallas, Franklin, Limestone, St. Clair, Shelby, and Wilcox. The 
schedules for the remaining twenty-one counties of that time have not been 
found. 


Southern State and Local Finance Trends and the War (Nashville, Vander- 
bilt University Press, and Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1945, pp. 
106, tables, appendix, 50 cents), by James W. Martin, prepated under the 
co-opetative sponsorship of the Kentucky Bureau of Business Research and the 
Vanderbilt Institute of Research and Training in the Social Sciences, deals 
with the trends in southern state and local government finance since the early 
1920’s and seeks to discover how the second World War has affected those 
tendencies. The first four chapters discuss the changes in taxation, expendi- 
tures, debts, and intergovernmental fiscal relationships, and the final chapter is 
an analysis of ‘General Fiscal Administration in the South.” Twelve tables 
present the most essential of the statistical data which form the basis of the 
study, and an appendix of six pages offers a critical discussion of the reliability 
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of these data. The volume should be especially helpful to discerning citizens 
who are not political scientists or economists. 


Sam Slick in Texas (San Antonio, The Naylor Company, 1945, pp. xxviii, 
78, illustrations, bibliographical notes, $2.00), by W. Stanley Hoole, with a 
Foreword by J. Frank Dobie, is the product of an interesting bit of detective 
work stimulated by Mr. Hoole’s curiosity concerning the identity of an early 
Texas humorist whose Piney Woods Tavern, or Sam Slick in Texas and A Stray 
Yankee in Texas, published 11 New York in the 1850’s under the pseudonym 
of “Philip Paxton,’’ reflected so accurately the folklore of the Southwest. Start- 
ing from the known fact that the author's real name was Samuel Adams Ham- 
mett, he has succeeded in piecing together from fragmentary and widely scat- 
tered sources a connected account of Hammett’s career from his early youth to 
his death in 1865 at the age of forty-nine. In doing this he has related Ham- 
mett’s activities as a student at New York University, 1832-1834; his business 
ventures in New York City and in Texas; his travels; and his later literary 
success; and has established the important fact that much of his writing was 
autobiographical. That Mr. Hoole had a good time tracing down his man is 
obvious in the enthusiasm with which he has told the story, and yet, to quote 
from Mr. Dobie’s Foreword, “he has . . . made his own trail so plain that 
people following it will know when he is stepping exactly in the tracks of 
Samuel Adams Hammett and when he is coursing by instinct. He has proven 
himself an honest as well as a canny detective.” 


Recommended Readings for the Florida Centennial (Winter Park, The Union 
Catalog of Floridiana, 1945, pp. 63, $1.00 in cloth binding; 50 cents in paper 
cover), by Alfred J. Hanna, is described by its compiler as an “exploratory 
publication,” designed to suggest the best that has been written on Florida and 
“to create keener appreciation of the century of statehood and to stimulate 
broader interest in Florida’s background of more than four centuries.” Selected 
and arranged primarily for the student and general reader rather than for the 
research scholar, the list begins with a group of eight books which are desig- 
nated as “indispensable,” and includes a brief note on each, explaining why it 
is so classified. It would be difficult to quarrel with the selections which have 
been made, from the point of view either of inclusions or of omissions. 

The major portion of the space (pp. 15-53) is devoted to a list of “recom- 
mended readings,” consisting of approximately one hundred and fifty titles 
under some fifteen categories ranging from biogtaphy and description to fiction 
and children’s books. Here, as should be expected, there is a wide range in the 
quality of the works listed; but the notes on individual titles are more descrip- 
tive than critical, and in too many cases they have been entirely omitted. Brief 
space is also given to maps and charts, newspapers, and periodicals, but the dis- 
cussion is too general to provide an adequate impression of the richness of such 
material, even for the non-professional reader. 
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Considering its primary purpose, the project is well-concetved; and as an 
“exploratory publication” it has laid the basis for an extremely valuable con- 
tribution toward a better understanding of the state by its inhabitants, whether 
they be natives or newcomers. It deserves to be developed on a more lasting 
foundation than a passing interest in a centennial celebration. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“German Prisoners in the American Revolution,” by Lucy Leigh Bowie, in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“William Pinkney’s Public Career, 1788-1796,” by Max P. Allen, ibid. 

“The Loyalist Plot in Frederick,” by Dorothy Mackay Quynn, ibid. 

“Politics in Maryland during the Civil War,’ continued, by Charles Branch 
Clark, ibid. 

“Exemption from Military Service in the Old Dominion during the War of 
the Revolution,” by Arthur J. Alexander, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (July). 

“The ‘Affair near James Island’ (or, “The Battle of Green Spring’), July 6, 
1781,” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., sid. 

“A Survey of Stafford County Records,” by George H. S. King, ibid. 

“Jefferson on the Press,” by Glenn Curtis Smith, in T'yler’s Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Notes on the Early History of Mount Vernon,” by Charles C. Wall, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“The Import Trade of Colonial Virginia,’ by Calvin B. Coulter, Jr., ibid. 
(July). 

“John Stuart Accuses William Bull,” by John Richard Alden, ibid. 

“Ranger Mosby in Albemarle,” by Virgil Carrington Jones, in the Papers of 
the Albemarle County Historical Society (1945). 

“Reconstruction in West -Virginia,” by Milton Gerofsky, in West Virginia His- 
tory (July). 

“Some West Virginia Scientists,” by Carrol H. Quenzel, ibid. 

‘‘Alderson-Broaddus College,’ by Charles H. Ambler, ib7d. 

“Trinity College, 1839-1892: The Beginnings of Duke University,’ by Nora 
Campbell Chaffin, in the Southern Association Quarterly (August). 

“Andrew Jackson, Post Obitum,” by Culver H. Smith, in the Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly (September). 

“William H. Polk’s Mission to Naples, 1845-1847,” by Howard R. Marraro, 
ibid. 

“Charles Wilkins Short, 1794-1863, Botanist and Physician,” by P. Albert 
Davies, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (Jaly). 

“The Slavery Controversy between Robert Wickliffe and Robert J. Breckin- 
tidge Prior to the Civil War,” by Hambleton Tapp, ibid. 
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“Historical Sketch of the Geological Map of Kentucky,” by Willard Rouse 
Jillson, ibid. 

“The Capitols of Kentucky,” by Bayless E. Hardin, in the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society (July). 

“Early Kentucky History in Madison County Circuit Court Records,” continued, 
by Jonathan T. Dorris, bid. 

‘John Rowan’s Mission to the Two Sicilies (1848-1850),” by Howard R. 
Martaro, ibid. 

“Slavery and Patty Realignment in Missouri in the State Election of 1856,” by 
Walter H. Ryle, in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“Reform in the Roaring Forties and Fifties,” by Marie George Windell, ibid. 

“The Troubles of the Circuit Rider,” by James A. Hazlett, bid. (July). 

“The Fayette of the Eighties,” by Lilburn A. Kingsbury, ibid. 

“The Public Land Policy of the Five Civilized Tribes,” by Norman Arthur 
Graebner, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“The Brave Majot Moniac and the Creek Volunteers,’ by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, ibid. 

“The Round-Up of 1883: A Recollection,” by Ralph H. Records, ibid. 

“The Freedom of the Church College in Oklahoma,” by Charles Evans, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


, 


“Contemporary Report of the Battle of Baltimore,” in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (September). 

‘James Madison’s Autobiography,” edited by Douglass Adair, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“A Frenchman Visits Norfolk, Fredericksburg, and Orange County, 1816,” 
continued, edited by L. G. Moffatt and J. M. Carriére, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Copies of Extant Wills from Counties Whose Records Have Been Destroyed,” 
continued, edited by George H. S. King, in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“The English Family of Nelson in Hanover County,” by Virginia Armistead 
Nelson, 27d. 

“The Albemarle County Court Order Book, 1744/45-1745/46,” edited by 
Maty Rawlings, in the Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society 
(1945). 

“Personal Property Tax List of Albemarle County, 1782,” edited by Lester 
J. Cappon, ibid. 

“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, edited by Ross B. 
Johnston, in West Virginia History (July). 

“Some Tennessee Letters, 1849 to 1864,” edited by Joseph H. Parks, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 
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“Stephen Washington Holladay’s Civil War Letters,” edited by George C. 
Osborn, zbid. 

“Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1809, 1810,” 
continued, compiled by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 

“The Missouri Reader: Explorers in the Valley,” edited by Kate L. Gregg, in 
the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“Isaac McCoy’s Second Exploring Trip in 1828,” edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (August). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“French Origins of Carolina,” by St. Julien Ravenel Childs, in the Transactions 
of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina (1945). 

“Samuel Lander, Educational Pioneer,” by Mrs. John O. Willson, in the 
Southern Association Quarterly (August). 

“John Witherspoon Ervin,” by Anne King Gregorie, in the South Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

‘The St. Thomas Hunting Club, 1785-1801,” by James H. Easterby, ibid. 

“The Mestizos of South Carolina,” by Brewton Berry, in the American Journal 


of Sociology (July). 
“Hannibal I. Kimball,” by Willard Range, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 


(June). 

“The Peeles—Troup County Pioneers,” by Hugh Buckner Johnston, 76d. 

“Early Settlers in British West Florida,” by Clinton N. Howard, in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Pioneer Florida: Jackson’s Premature Proclamation, 1821,” by T. Frederick 
Davis, ibid. 

“The Last Spanish Census of Pensacola, 1820,” by Duvon C. Corbitt, ibid. 

“Florida in 1845: Statistics, Economic Life, Social Life,’ by Dorothy Dodd, 
ibid. 

‘Notes on Seminole Negroes in the Bahamas,” by Kenneth W. Porter, ibid. 

“Basil Manly, Frederick A. P. Barnard, and the University of Alabama Curricu- 
lum Inquiry, 1852-1854,” by Elbert V. Wills, in the Southern Association 
Quarterly (August). 

“Reforms in the Penal System of Mississippi, 1820-1850,” by E. Bruce Thomp- 
son, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“Prelude to a Career: L. Q. C. Lamar Tries Politics,” by Willie D. Halsell, 
ibid. 

“Anti-Racial Agitation in Politics: James Kimble Vardaman in the Mississippi 
Gubernatorial Campaign of 1903,” by Eugene E. White, zbid. 

“The Political Career of Isaac Johnson, Governor of Louisiana, 1846-1850,” by 
Sidney Joseph Aucoin, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July). 

“The American Siddons,” by John Smith Kendall, ibzd. 
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“Don Pedto Favrot, a Creole Pepys,’ by Helen Parkhurst, ibid. 

“Indian Guests at the Spanish Arkansas Post,” by Stanley Faye, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“Arkansas Defends the Mississippi,’ by Fred H. Hartington, ibid. 

“The Brooks-Baxter Contest,” by James H. Atkinson, 77d. 

“Lester Gladstone Bugbee, Teacher and Historian,” by Eugene C. Barker, in 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Forerunnets of Baylor,’ by Dan Ferguson, sbid. 

“Baylor University, 1851-1861,” by Jefferson Davis Bragg, ibid. 

“The House of Barr and Davenport,” by J. Villasana Haggard, ibid. 

‘Early Nebraska Markets for Texas Cattle,” continued, by Norbert R. Mahn- 
ken, in Nebraska History (September). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“A Provisional Guide to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical Society,” 
continued, by Helen G. McCormack, in the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Memoirs of Frederick Adolphus Porcher,” continued, edited by Samuel Gail- 
lard Stoney, zbid. 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,” con- 
tinued, contributed by Elizabeth H. Jervey, ibid. 

‘Journal of General Peter Horry,” continued, ibid. 

“Letters of a Confederate Surgeon: Dr. Abner Embry McGarity, 1862-1865,” 
edited by Edmund Cody Burnett, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(June). 

“Diary of Thomas Rodney, 1804,” edited by Laura D. S. Harrell, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (April). 

“Southern Louisiana and Southern Alabama in 1819: The Journal of James 
Leander Cathcart,” edited by Walter Prichard, Fred B. Kniffen, and Clair 
A. Brown, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876,” continued, edited by Ernest W. 
Winkler, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814,” continued, 
edited by Julia Kathryn Garrett, ibid, 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Sex Composition and Correlated Culture Patterns of Colonial America,’ by 
Herbert Moller, in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“For the Study of American Colonial History: The Newberry Library,” by 
Ruth Lapham Butler, #bid. (July). 
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